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RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 





DR BEECHER’S LECTURE ON ATHEISM. 

The Cincinnati Journal gives a report of the 
first Lecture of a course which Dr Beecher is 
delivering to the Mechanics of Cincinnati, from 


which the following is extracted. No one who 


is acquainted with his peculiarities could mis- 
take the author. 


When at first we Americans set 1p for indepen- 
dence,kings,nobles and priesthood stood aghast ! 
They pitied us,poor orphans,who had no ‘church 
and state’ to take care of us. They” feared 
that we shoutd all go back again to skins and 
acorns ; but we have keptalong for fifty years 
or more, and we have in that time made some 
bread stuff, some cloth, and considerable pork. 
We have thoughts of trying it fifty years more | 
—and if we stick to the good old way of ‘ God 
and Liberty,’ I think we shall succeed. 

Thus far we have done pretty well ; but 
there are some—not many, I hope,—though I 
fear there be those, who are not willing to let 
pretty well alone, and are anxious to try some 
experiments to make us more free and happy 





than we have yet been. ‘I'hey have discover- 
ed, they think, that there is no God! That the | 
Bible is a fable! And they think that civil 
government is an usurpation, and separate fain- 
ilies and separate property are a curse ; that it! 
is a vile monopoly for a man to have any wife) 
in particular, or fora son to know his own fa-| 
ther; that liberty is the right of every man to do 
as he pleases, and equality the rizht of every | 
man to be as handsome, wise, and witty as his | 
neighbor—the right to live in as fine a house, | 
to dress as well, and eat and drink as much by | 
weizht and measure. 

You all remember the fable of the dog, who | 
by grasping at the shadow of his marrow bone, | 
Jest what he had, and gained nothing. Let us| 
be careful lest by grasping at a shadow we lose | 
our marrow bone. Let us wait until some oth- | 
er nation has made an experiment, and by the | 
principles of atheism—by the overthrow of civ- 
il institutions and in the abandonment of all sa- 
ered and social ties—has made itself freer and 
happier than we now are. Let us not, there- 
fore, abandon them for any mere experiment, 

If any thing can destroy our nation, it is such 
fanatical and profligate opinions as I have men. | 
tioned ; and were they not printed and circulat- 
ed, I could not believe they are entertained, 
It istrue, that while Atheism has corrupted 
kings and nobles, it has served to overthrow 
despotisms and exalt the people; and after all 
the convulsions which France has undergone, 
there is, on the whole, an increase of liberty. 

But put these Atheistic principles under a 
republic and set the match to them, and the peo- 
ple, as well as the rulers, will be blown to at- 
oms. Let opposition to authority and law ob- | 
tain here, and we are lost—our constitutions 
will be but a rope of sand. 

Ever since the apostles of Infidelity have 
turned their mission to the laborers and arti- 
zans, | have trembled for my country. My own | 
ancestors were artizans, My father was a 
worker in iron. Ue was wel! read in history, 
intelligent and virtuous, He was industrious | 
and patriotic, and had respect and influence in 
the community in which he lived. Until I was 
sixteen, | worked on the farm, or with him 
wielded the hammer im making hoes and other 
implements of husbandry. I glory in my an- 
eestry. Tis to my habitual muscular action 
that I owe the measure of health and endurance 
which have attended me through life, and which 
has enabled me to breast storms and exposure | 
to east winds without quailing. 

I know that the heart and bone and sinew 
of liberty are with the agriculturists and arti- 
zans, and that with them is the last citadel of 
liberty. And I know who has carried among 
them lying sophistries and corrupting principles. 
And I have looked on and wept; andI would | 
fain come to the rescue of this best hope of my 
country. If ever I longed for the power of ubj- 
quity, it was that might goto every artizan| 
and counteract the poison that infidelity had 
mingled in his cup. - 








A Government of God desirable. 

It seems very desirable to have a God, pro- | 
‘ided we might have one all-wise, all-powerful, | 
ard perfectly benevolent, who should make us 
the subjects of his perfect government forever. 
In tttempting therefore, to prove the being of 
such « God, do I attempt to prove any thing 
against your wishes? Who could wish the ar- 
gument to fail? Who wishes to have it prov- 
ed tohim that he is a mere animal, and that 
there is nothing beyond this life but eternal 
night? Who deprecates immortality, unless he 
feels himself w be so wicked and so determin- 
ed to continue thus, that it would be better for 
him to be annihitated than to come into the | 
presence of a God who ig holy, just and good ? | 








The argumerd all on one side. 
You cannot prove thet there isno God. No} 
one attempts to do so. ‘Yhe most which is ad- 
vanced is, that we cannot prove there is one. 
So far, then, we are even; but we shall soon 
see that there are some probabilities, at least, 
that there is a God. And if we believe there 
is one, 4 can do us no harm even if we be mis- 
taken; but if we disbelieve, and act as if there 
were none, and it should be found afterward that 
there is a God, it will indeed be terrible. 


The proof is the best possible. 

The evidenee of the being of a God is ex- 
actly what it would be if there wasa God. The 
evidence is from dexgn—the wise adaptation 
of means to ends. Every effect, we say, must 
have acause. Design is an effect, our bodies, 
the plants, and the heavenly orbs, we call ef- 
frets. But to say that such effects as these— 
sich designs—had not an intelligent designer, | 
isas absurd as to say that there can be an ef- | 
fet without a cause, 

If there be a god,an Almighty mind, that 
dil create this universe, there could be no high- 
er evidence of design than we now behold. All 
is Now as if there was a God, and there is no 





»vidence to the contrary. And what better ev- 








idence than this would any jury wish toa point 
alleged, that all the circumstances inthe case 
are as they would be if the thing supposed was 
true, and there 1s no contrary evidence to show 


itis not? Would they hesitate how to decide ? 
No evidence for Atheism. 
There is no evidence that the indications 


above and around us are the results of accident. 
There is no historical evidence of men ever 
coming out of mud and water. There is no 
evidence that when the earth was soft, they be- 
gan to crawl out of the slime like locusts, and 
as it began to harden, thatthey managed to get 
on their legs and run about. 

But if such were the sport of nature, we 
should expect to find fragments, such as bodies 
without heads and legs, legs without bodies 
and heads and arms, For why should chance 
happen always to finish athing? Evena de- 
signer may make some things by mistake, and 
you have scattered through your shops various 
fragments of designs. But nature’s workman- 
ship is perfect. And how happens it that she 
always works as if by design. 

All the indications of design in the arts of 
life are traceable to intelligent minds, Noone 
for a moment believes that saw mills and steam- 
boats were ever made by chance and had no 
designer. The man who should wait for his 
bed and chairs to happen, and should stir up 
the mud and water to produce them, would have 
to wait a great while. Such accidents do not 
happen now-a-days, 


God's existence and man’s proved by the same 
arguments. 

We prove, then, the existence of the eter- 
nal mind, just as we prove that of the human 
mind. As you prove yourself a rational being, 
so do I prove the being of God. Give me now 
the arguments by which you will prove to me 
that you are a rational creature, and [ will take 
those same arguments and prove an intelligent 
Creator, Do you say we cannot see God. | 
say, neither can I see you; I cannot look into 
your mind; but if you speak and write intelli- 
gently, or do any thing that indicates design, 
then I will believe you have a mind. 

But if you deny that design proves a design- 
er, then may | deny your rationality. But if 
you admit the argument as it regards yourself, 
you can’t stop there with it, bot it must go up 
with accumulating force. It is short but glo- 
rious ; far it proves a God, a God over all bles- 
sed forever! 

Suppose now you should send out a commit- 
tee to see if there were any intelligent minds 
in Cincinnati, and they should return and report 
that they could find no euidence of it, What! 
you wowhd say ; did you gointothe stores? Did 
you not see any goods,or any thing? ‘Qh, 
yes, we saw a good many such things, some 
cloths, &c, but these might all come by chance.’ 
Well, but did you go into the jeweler’s stores 
and into the toy shops? ‘Yes, Yes, we went 
every where, and didn’t see any thing but what 
might have come by chance.” Why! didn’t 
you see any men, nor women, nor any children ° 
‘Oh, yes, we saw plenty of those automatons 
going about, but there is no evidence they had 
any minds, They might have come by chance 
as well as the other things.’ ‘And such a com- 
mittee might turn the telescope towards heay- 
en, and say they could see no evidence there of 
an intelligent Creator. 


How To MAKE CarisT oUR PATTERN.—AS 
a scholar that writes after his master’s copy—— 
he begins every line as his master begins, and 
ends as he ends; he frames every letter as his 
master frames it, joins letters and syllables as 
his master doth, though there be no equality. 
He cannot write as well as his master, yet 
there is a similitude, he labors to imitate and 
write like his master. So true Christians, 
though they cannot live and walk so exactly as 
Christ did, yet they labor to come near to him 
as they can, to imitate and follow him, though 
not in his Divine acts, as working miracles, 
which he did as God, yet in his moral and hu- 
man acts, which he did as man, so they labor 
to make him their only pattern in their deport- 
ment both toward God and man, For instance 
his carriage toward God was full of piety, faith, 
zeal, heavenly mindedness. He went about do- 
ing good to the bodies and souls of others ; and 
in this we are to imitate him, it being the end 
of our redemption. Follow him also in his 
carriage and deportment toward man; and in 
this you may observe from Scripture that it was 
full of wisdom, innocence, truth, justice, humil- 
ity, meekness, love, mercy, and pity to others, 
in all of which virtues the Scrivtures command 
us to imitate him.— Bartlett. 





Urinary oF THe Bisie,.—Dr Olinthus Gre- 
gory relates the following visit which he paid 
to a poor man greatly afflicted, On entering 
the cottage, I found him alone, his wife having 
gone to procure him milk from a neighbor. I 
was startled at the sight of a palefaced man, 
a living image of death, fastened up in his chair 
by a rude mechanism of cords and belts hang- 
ing from the ceiling. He was totally unable 
to move hand or foot, having for more than four 
years been totally deprived of the use of his 
limbs, yet at the same time, suffering extreme 
anguish from swelling at his joints. As soon 
as I had recovered a little from my surprise at 
seeing so pitiful an object, | asked, * Are you 
left alone, my friend, in this deplorable situa- 
tion 2 ‘No, sir,’ replied he, in a touchingly 
feeble tone of mild resignation, (nothing but 
his lips an¢ eyes moving while he spake,) +1 
am not left alone, for God is with me.’ On 
advancing, | soon found the secret of this stri- 
king declaration: for his wife had left on his 
knees, propped with a cushion formed for the 
purpose, a Bible, lying open at a favorite por- 
tion of the Psalms of David, I sat down by 
him, and conversed with him. On ascertaining 
that he had a small weekly allowance certain, 
1 inquired how the remainder of his wants were 
supphed, ‘Why,’ said he, ‘’tis true, as you 
say, seven shillings a week would never sup- 
port us; but when it is gone, I rely upon the 
promise I find in this book,‘ Bread shall be 





given him and his water shall be sure!’ I asked 
him, if he ever felt tempted to repine under 
the pressure of so long-continued and heavy a 
calamity ? * Not for the last three years,’ said 
he, ‘blessed be God for it,’ the eye of faith 
sparkling and giving life to his pallid counten- 
ance while he made the declaration ;—* for | 
have learned in this book in whom to believe ; 
and though I am aware of my weakness and 
unworthiness, | am persuaded he will never 
leave me nor forsake me. And so it is, that 
often when my lips are closed with lock jaws, 
and I cannot speak to the glory of God, he ena- 
bles me to sing his praises in my heart!’ 





{From the Mother’s Magazine.] 
MATERNAL EFFORTS. 

It is the duty of mothers to instruct their 
daughters how to sustain reverses of fortune, 
Frequent and sudden as these have been in 
our own country, it is important that young 
females should possess some employment, by 
}which they might obtain a livelihood, in case 
they should be reduced to the necessity of sup- 
porting themselves. When families are unex- 
pectedly reduced from affluence to poverty, how 
pitiful and contemptible is it, to see the mother 
desponding or helpless, and permitting her 
daughters to embarrass those whom it 1s their 
duty to assist and to cheer. 

‘I have lost ny whole fortune,’ said a mer- 
chant, as he returned one evening to his home. 
‘We can no longer keep our carriage. We 
must leave this large house, The children can 
no more go to expensive schools. What we 
shall do for a living, I know not, Yesterday, 
Iwasarich man, ‘to-day, there is nothing 
left that I can call my own.’ 

‘ Dear husband,’ said the wife, ‘ we are still 
rich, in each other and in our children. Money 
may pass away, but God has given us a better 
treasure in those active hands, and lovins 
hearts.’ * Dear father,’ said the children, ‘do 
not look so sober. We will help you to get a 
living.’ 

‘What can you do, poor things ? 
|* You shal] see, you shall see,’ answered sever. 
jal cheerful voices, ‘It is a pity if we have 
' been to school for nothing. How can the fath- 
jer of eight healthy children be poor ? 
shall work and make you rich again,’ 

‘1 shall help,’ said the youngest girl, hardly 
four years old. ‘IT will not have any new frock 
bought, and I shall sell my great wax doll.’ 
The heart of the husband and father, which had 
sunk in his bosom like a stone, was lifted up. 
The sweet enthusiasm of the scene cheered 
him, and his nightly prayer was like a song of 
praise. 

He left his stately house. The servants 
were dismissed. Pictures and plate, rich car- 
pets and furniture, were sold, and she who had 
been so long the mistress of the mansion, shed 
no tear. ‘Pay every debt,’ said she, ‘let no 
one suffer throngh us, and we may yet be happy. 

He took a neat cottage, and a small piece of 
ground, a few miles from the city. With the 
aid of his sons, he cultivated vegetables for the 
market. He viewed with delight and astonish- 
ment the economy of his wife, nurtured as she 
had been in wealth, and the efficiency which 
his daughters soon acquired under her training. 

The eldest ones assisted her in the work of 
the household, and instructed the younger chil- 
dren, Besides, they executed various works, 
which they had learned as accomplishments, but 
which they found couid be disposed of to ad- 
vantage. They embroidered, with taste, some 
of the ornamenial parts of female apparel, which 
were readily sold to merchants in the city, 

They cultivated flowers, and sent bouquets 
to market, in the cart that conveyed their vege- 
tables ; they platted straw, they painted maps, 
they executed plain needie-work. 
was at his post, busy and cheerful, 
tage was like a bee-hive. 

‘T never enjoyed such health before. said 
the father. And I never was as happy before.’ 
‘And [ never was as happy before,’ said the 
mother. * We never knew how many things 
we could do, when we lived in the great house,’ 
said the children, ‘and we love each other a 
great deal better, here. You call us your lit- 
tle bees.’ ¢ Yes,’ replied the father, ‘and you 
make just such honey as the heart loves to feed 
on.” 

Economy, as well as industry, was strictly 
observed. Nothing was wasted, Nothing un- 
necesary was purchased. The eldest daughter 
became assistant-teacher in a distinguished fe- 
male seminary, and the second took her place, 
as ivstructress to the family. 

The little dwelling, which had always been 
kept neat, they were soon able to beautify. Its 
construction was improved, and vines and flow- 
ering-trees were planted around it. The mer- 
chant was happier under its wood-bine covered 
porch in a summer's evening, than he had been 
in his showy drawing-room, 

‘ We are now thriving and prosperous,’ said 
he, ‘shall we return to the city 2? Oh, no, 
no,’ was the unanimous reply. * Let us retnain,’ 
said the wife, ‘where we have found health and 
contentment.’ ¢ Father,’ said the youngest, ¢ all 
we children hope you are not gotng to be rich 
again.’ 

‘For then,’ she added, ‘ we little ones were 
shut up in the nursery, and did not see much of 
you, or mother. Now, we all live together, and 
sister, who loves us, teaches us, and we learn 
to be industrious and useful. We were none 
of us as happy when we were rich, and did not 
work. So, father, please not to be a rich man 
any mere.’ 

The females of other countries sometimes 
wake far greater exertions than they are ac- 
customed to do in ovr own. It would seem 
that they are more athletic, and able to endure 
fatigue. This may probably arise from their 
being inured to more severe exercise, especial- 
ly those of the poorer classes. 

Joanna Martin, the wife of a day-laborer in 
England, was left a widow with six small chil- 
dren, and not a shilling for theirsupport. The 
parish officers, perceiving it te be a case of 
great distress, offered to take charge of them. 
But the good mother resolved to depend only 
on the divine blessing, and her own industry. 


’ said he. 
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The life on which she entered, was one of 
extreme hardship, She rose at two in the 
morning, and after doing what she could to 
make her little ones comfortable, walked eight, 
ind sometimes ten miles, to the market-town, 
vith a basket of pottery-ware on her head, 
vhich she sold, and returned with the profits 
efore noon. 

By this hard labor, and the greatest econo- 
‘ny, she not only gained food and clighing for 
ier children, but in the course of a year, saved 
he sum of about seven dollars. Then, finding 
ierself under the necessity of quitting the cot- 
age where she had lived, she formed the reso- 
ution of building one for herself. 

Every little interval of time, which she could 
pare from her stated toils, she devoted to 
vorking upon the tenement which was to shel- 
er her little ones; and ‘ with the assistance of 

good God,’ said she, ‘I was able at last to 
inish my cottage.’ It was small, but comforta- 
le, and might remind those who saw it, of 
vhat Cowper calls ‘the peasant’s nest.’ 

After several years, Joanna, by persevering 
a her industry and prudence, acquired enough 
» purchase a cart, and a small pony. ‘ Now,’ 
aid she, with delight, ‘I can carry pottery- 
vate to the different towns round about, and 
rive a pretty brisk trade; for I begin to feel 
‘at I cannot walk thirty miles a day quite so 
vell as when J was younger.’ 

She lived to advanced age, respected for her 
onesty, patient diligence, and maternal virtues, 
t was pleasant to observe the self-approbation 
nd simplicity with which she would say, when 
ite old, ‘to be sure, I am not very rich, but 
‘hat I have is all of my own getting. I never 
egged a half-penny of any soul. T brought 
p my six children without help from the over- 
eers of the parish, and can still maintain my- 
If without troubling them for assistance.’ 

A disposition for active industry, and the pa- 
ent endurance of adversity, should be taught 
y mothers to their daughters, and by instruc- 
rs to the young under their charge. 


| 





with the simile in the latter part of the verse, 
‘terrible as an army with banners.’ Still the 
church of Christ should be, and, so far as she 
fulfils the intention of her Lord and Savior, is, 
in some respects, in comparison with the world, 
like the calm and quiet moon to the noisy, pas- 
sionate scenes of the fire. How far she is to 
engage in controversies which are not exclu- 
sively religious, or which having a mora) and 
religious object, involve political feelings and 
measures, we should probably differ. While 
she must be superior to the passion and strife 
of some of the agitating subjects of the world, 
she must let her light fall upon those who are 
engaged in them, with that equal goodness with 
which the common light is made to fall on the 
evi) and the good, But while she enlightens 
the world, she must, in many respects, like the 
moon, be above it, showing that her chief ob- 
ject is a8 much superior to the loca] and con- 
flicting interests of men of the world, as the 
great object of the moon is more important than 
the exciting interests and efforts at a fire. 
Whatever exzitements arise, whatever conten- 
tions and angry passions seem at times to in- 
volve her with the world, and bring darkness 
upon the whole moral firmament, she must keep 
in her path of duty, remembering that she is 
appointed to give light, and that if she should 
descend from her sphere at temporal dangers 
and calamities, and make profane union with 
the world, her ordinances of light, by which the 
world is to compose its troubles, would fail of 
their appointed end. In al] things merely sec- 
ular, she must let the world put out its own 
fires, Like the moon, she must keep herself 
unspotted from the world, She must compre- 
hend the globe, and have that equable and 
steady movement which the consciousness of 
great pu-poses gives those who are worthy to 
entertain them, 

Every Christian, having as he does, a share 
in the promises made to the church, must also 





When | and object. 


fulfil, in his proportion, her proper character 
He should, therefore, in his inter- 


ian was first placed vpon the earth, woman| course with men, have that resemblance to the 
as pronounced by the Almighty, a ‘help meet | lesser light of Heaven, which in a measure 


or him.’ 


If, at any period of her life, whether | constitutes the attractive beauty of the Church 


+ daughter or sister, as wife or mother, she | and her usefulness to the world. For if Chris- 
ryw back from being a helper, and from in- | tians universally should mingle in strifes in such 


| 


olence becomes a burden, she forgets her duty 
» him, and disobeys the command of her Cre- 
ror. 


Hartford, Conn. 


L, H. 8. 


THE MOON AND THE FIRE. 


AN ILLUSTRATION OF SCRIPTURE, 


| gious Magazine. 


a manner as to injure their piety,and thus the 
light in thein be darkened, how great darkness 
would then brood over the whole earth.——Reli- 


N, A. 





Aw InFipE.’s END,-—Mirabeau, like all the 
leading names of Frence for the last century, 
was an infidel ; it was the melancholy fancy of 


Sordetime vince, a destructive fire occurred | the time, and considered essential to the repu- 


n this vicinity. 
xcitement. The bells of the city and neigh- 
oring towns, the distant, rumbling thunder of 


‘heels over pavements and bridges, the shouts | Legion. 


f gathering crowds, the roar of the flames, the 
urrying to and fro of men, and of a few wo- 


} 
! 


The scene was one of great/tation of all who pretended to philosophy. 


There was but little in the religion of the land 
to rebuke the evil spirit—and its name was 
His last effort, when his speech fai!- 
ed him, was to write on his tablets—* Death is 
but a sleep ;’ and a request for some opinm to 


ven, with household articles, the appearance of|‘extinguish his life and his pains together.’ 


‘ve daring firemen on roofs and Jadders to di- 
ect the streams from their engines, or pouring 





Still, even in this fatal insensibility to all that 
constitutes the greatness of the dying mind, and 


n the buildings contiguous to the one on fire, | of those illustrious hopes and feelings which to 


} 


he anxious watching of the flames by many | Christians throw their light actoss the grave, 
yes from the windows of neighboring houses, | the sinking man of genius showed some of that 
ie occasional mounting of the flames above | brilliancy which had once given him such dis- 
heir ordinary height, as a floor fell in, the cloud} tinction among his countrymen. ‘Take away 
f smoke, embers, and large burning fragments | from my sight,’ said he, ¢ all those funeral-look- 


wood driven by the wind, the intense inter- | ing things, 
‘st with which the probability of saving an ad-| by the grave before his time? 


Why sheuld man be surrounded 
Give me flow- 


acent block of stores was calculated by the |ers—let me have essences, arrange my dress, 


rowd, while the raging element seemed tri- 
‘mphing over all attempts to stup it, and laugh- 


ie sight 
ressive, 

The passions of the crowd were more exci- 

ing than any part of the scene. There was 
ntense ambition amongst the firemen, anxiety 
1 sorrow amongst the owners or occupants of 
uildings, hope and fear amongst the spectators, 
ingled, on the part of some, with careless 
neoncern and levity, and with oaths and ban- 
ering ; while, in one part of the throng, the 
volice men hurried off some pilferers, followed 
»y those whose interest in a new excitement 
»vercame that awakened by the fire. 

Turning suddenly, [ saw the moon going up 
in the east. Her calm and quiet face was in 
strange contrast with the scenes around me, 
For a moment, the fire ceased to interest my 
feelings, Ag every thing else by reason of the 
excitement, seemed for the intelligent and con- 
scious, I began to reason about the moon’s ap- 
pearance, as though she were conscious also. 
Indeed the moon always seems more like a 
conscious being than the sun. The almost hu- 
man features which appear in her may lead to 
this impression. Her coming forth, when every 
thing is comparatively still, no doubt increases 
the strength of this fancy. Her less majestic 
appearance, also, leads us to personify her the 
more, At the time referred to, she seemed to 
look down upon the confusion with such an un- 
disturbed face, that as before observed, I began 
to reason about it. ‘She has witnessed so 
many of these scenes, since ber creation, that 
she is no longer moved by them. She sees so 
many of them at this moment in different parts 
of this hemisphere, that she is alike indifferent 
to them all, She is thinking of the time of 
which these conflagrations remind her, when 
the world will be on fire, and she will fa!l from 
her sphere ; ana so she treads silently along 
her path like one afraid !’ 

Suci fancies crowded my mind as I gazed 
at the moon, till they were interrupted by a 
cloud of smoke, that for a time eclipsed her 
lihgt. Soon, however, she re-appeared, moving 
with the same quiet pace amongst the clouds, 
her light unsullied and seemingly increased in 
brightness. 

The words of Scripture came to my mind: 
‘ Who is she that looketh forth as the morning, 
fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible 
as an army with banners ?’*- 

The comparisons of Scripture, like those of 
common use, are not to be pressed to their 
extreme resemblances; and in this case, es- 
pecially, to insist on the full likeness of the 
church of Christ to the moon, would not only 
be at variance with truth, but would conflict 


exceedingly interesting 


| 
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ig at human hopes and fears,—together, made | return of pain, and he once more asked eager- 


and im-/ly for opium to end the struggle. 





). 


‘servants of God, with so many and so sad Jam- 


| 


| entations for sin and neglect of duty. 











let me hear music, and let me close my eyes 
in harmony.’ But this passed away with the 


The physi- 
cian, to quiet his mind, gave him some water in 
a cup, telling him that it was opium, He 
swallowed it—dropped back upon his pillow— 
and was dead. 
FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
SIGNS OF CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. 

One of the surest signs of advance in the 
Christian course is growing humility. As the 
Christian becomes purer, appproaches nearer to 
a high conception of the standard, given for his 
imitation, his perceptions of any fallings from 
that standard become more vivid and acute. 
Just in proportion as his views of Heaven are 
clear and distinct, his regret at being confined 
to earth by his passions and sins is .poignant, 
Thus we can understand why we meet, in the 
journals of some of the purest and most devoted 


To their 
clear eyes a vision of perfection has been re- 
vealed, which has not even gliinmered on eyes 
jaundiced by passion and vice, They have 
partially realized the promise of their Savior 
to the pure in heart, for although they have 
not yet seen God, they have had a light flash 
upon their minds, which they know to be the 
veil of Deity, and through which they trust, 
when freed from their garment of dust, to look 
and see Him. As on a pure white cloth the 
slightest shade, which may harmonize with a 
darker cloth, is a blemish, so to a clean soul a 
shade of sin, unnoticed by the impure, is a dis- 
figuring spot. ‘Thus we can understand why 
to the good man, his past sins and present short- 
comings are a source of great pain, and thence 
when our conscience begins to rebuke us sharp- 
ly and call up in sad procession sins great and 
small, and proclaims to us that we are but un- 
profitable servants, we can trust that we are 
progressing in the Christian course, provided 
that we heed these admonitions, and without 
being discouraged, though we may be saddened, 
seek still to go on. 

Another index of progress, is increasing love 
of prayer. If from engaging in our devotions 
as a duty, we feel occasional impulses to pre- 
sent to our Father our thanks for blessings and 
prayers for aid, we may believe that the Chris- 
sian character is developing within us. But 
we cannot hope for these heart-felt impulses to 
devotion, if we perforin not the acts becoming 
the child of the Universal Father, and the 
member of the great family. Nor should we 
despond, if these impulses are but occasional ; 
for at the best, what are we? When we have 
done the most, are we uot still children of the 


dust, still hankering after the world and its 
pleasures? It is ungrateful in us to despair 
because we cannot always feel the ecstacies of 
devotion; it is, we fear, too often rebellion 
against God’s will and pleasure. We should 
be thankful for those opportunities of converse 
with him, which we are permitted to have, and 
seek constantly, by thinking and acting well, to 
have reason for hoping that he wil! grant us 
more frequently moments of communion with 
him. 

Another mark of progress is pleasure in 
reading the Bible, and reading it with faith and 
reverence. J] mean an understanding faith, not 
an ignorant. We cannot get this understand- 
ing faith without frequent study and reading. 
I would separate the two, for I cannot believe 
that we can read the Scripturés with great pro- 
fit, when we are at the same time seeking by 
the aid of critics and commentators to get the 
precise meaning. It is our duty to study the 
Bible as faithfully as we can, and it will be our 
pleasure to read it as frequently as we can, if 
we are becoming better Christians, 

The great object in studying the Bible is to 
discover its precise meaning, by finding the 
»roper connexion between different parts, and 
»y understanding the allusions to manners and 
ustoms, especially in the parables, in which 
we tnay be led astray by the figurative language, 
unless we see clearly to what allusion is made, 
ind can separate that which is introduced to 
ill out the figure from what is essential to the 
wmora!. In endeavoring to find the connexion 
between parts, we shall receive much light by 
reading the Bible, as if it were not divided into 
shapters and verses. J fear much injury has 
yeen done by this division, for many Christians 
‘ead their Bibles with as much regard to the 

erses and chapters, as if they were marked by 
he inspired authors themselves. Commenta- 
ies undoubtedly can aid us much in under- 
tanding the allusions to manners and customs, 
ind in explaining many difficult passages, but 
veyond this their assistance is doubtful. Far 
oo many have received and believed and have 
strenuously contended for the views and expla- 
vations of commentators, as the true doctrines 
}of Scripture. We should first read the passa- 
wes as if there were no such things as commen- 
taries, and have recourse to them when diffi- 
culties present themselves, which we cannot 
remove. Thus having studied the Scriptures 
or parts of them faithfully, and as far as possi- 
ble having reached the tr’> meaning, we are 
prepared to read them with profit, Let us 
study with as much reverence as we may, but 
when reading for improvement of our souls, let 
us drive away the criticising habits of the mere 
}stedent. + But cannot a person read the Bible 
with profit, till he has studied it, as yon recom- 
mend?’ Certainly he can, for it is the peculiar 
glory of the Bible, that it contains the ne thing 
yeedful for all, and the seeker of salvation can 
‘ind in it the treasure sought, though he has to 
pell out word by word. And so too the pious 
cholar, who has spent his days in studying the 
scriptures, finds at his last reading in the last 
year of his life, that its treasures are unex- 
hausted., 

There is one other trait in the Christian 
character which, though unobserved by the pos- 
sessor of that character is most pleasing to men 
and must be most acceptable to God, This 
trait is unconsciousness, and is most strikingly 
pourtrayed in the character of the righteous as 
given in the description of the Last Judgment, 
They seem surprised at hearing their benedic- 
tion pronounced by the King for their good 
leeds of charity and benevolence, and exclaim, 
‘when saw we thee hungry. and fed thee ?’ 
Chey had done their acts of mercy, not because 
they feared punishment, not even because they 
thonght it their duty, but »ecause they could 
not help doing them, because it had become 
heir nature to dothem. Let us do our duty 
now, because it is our duty, let us offer our 
prayers, and read our Bibles and do what good 
we can, and we may hope that by the blessing 
of God, at length it will become our meat and 
drink te do the will of our Heavenly Father. 
H. H. J. 

















A cockle-fish may as soon crowd the ocean 
into its marrow shell, as vain man ever compre- 
hend the decrees of God, 

COMBUSTION IS NOT ANNIHILATION. 

The process of combustion seems pre-emi- 
nentiy to deserve the title of destructive, since 
no agent can produce so complete an apparent 
destruction of the combustible matter acted on 
as fire. Whena wax candle is lighted and 
permitted to burn till it is consumed, scarcely a 
particle remains to indicate that the candle has 
ever been. Yet the materials of which the 
candle was formed, remain the same, undimin- 
ished and unchanged. This fact can be prov- 
ed by the most satisfactory experiments. So 
far is combustion from being a process of anni- 
hilation it sometimes seems to be a creation of 
something out of nothing. For example, ‘ The 
inflammation of carburetted hydrogen gas, with 
which the streets and shops of our principal 
towns are now lighted differs essentially in its 
apparent results from the combustion of solid 
bodies. The gas is invisible and is not per- 
ceptible to the touch, The air in which it 
burns is neither seen nor felt. Yet the com- 
bustion of these two invisible impalpable bod- 
ies, produces a large quantity of liquid and sol- 
id matter (water and soot) independently of a 
third product, which is also generated during 
the process, in carbonic acid gas which is in- 
visible. In this case therefore combustion ex- 
hibits itself as a creative instead of a destruc- 
tive agent, though in fact the samefcauses fol- 
| lowed by similar results operate in this as in 
‘every other instance of combustion. If our 
limited faculties were enabled to comprehend 
| the nature of mind, we should, there is no doubt, 
| trace its existence after the dissolution of the 
‘body with which it is connected in a manner 
equally certain as we are able te ascertain the 
indestructability of combustibles by fire; but 
the limited extent of our intellectual faculties 
prevents the investigation of such subtile es- 
sences,— Bakewell. 
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THE WORTH OF THE SOUL. 
BY DR, GRIFFIN. 


See that mingled thrung in the streets, flut- 
tering about like insects im the summer’s sun— 
the reputed creatures of a day, How little is 
it considered that every one of that number, and 
of those human shapes in the filthy dungeon, Is 
destined to eternal progression, and will one day 
be greater than kings in glory or equally great 
in misery. Fix your eyes a little upon that 
throng, and’silently mark whither they will go 
when they disperse. I follow one with my eyes 
to his secret apartment; I see the shiverings 
of death stealing upon him; the tears of mourn- 
ers fill the room; the soul bursts its cerement, 
and is an angel now; wings are lent it, and | 
trace it soaring through the regions of light. 
1 follow it in its course of endless progression 
until it has become greater than Gabriel was. 
I pursue till it has become greater than the 
whole human race were in this infant world— 
till it has beeome greater than all the angels 
were when it left the body ; and I leave it stil] 
progressing towards God, approximating to- 
wards his infinite dimensions—a point at an 
immeasurable distance, but at which it is eter- 
nally stretching away. We are lost, we are 
swallowed up in the boundless prospect. 

Upon the principle of eternal progression, 
(however slow that progression may be,) these 
are the destinies of the feeblest soul that ever 
enters heaven. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
MY OWN THOUGHTS. 


Sitting in my little room ruminating upon 
matters and things in general, and events and 
circumstances in particular, and contrasting my 
present situation with what it was a few years 
since, and what it might be a few years to come, 
I beheld myself within the reach of all the coiwn- 
forts and a few of the luxuries of life—blest 
with a cheerful fire, a stock of useful and in- 
teresting books, a circle of kind and familiar 
friends, sufficient to eat, drink, and to wear, 
and now and then to hold up the arms of a friend, 
sinking beneath the weight of pecuniary embar- 
rassment. My heart filled with gratitude, and 
I began to reflect with myself, whether this | 
would last forever, or whether some unforeseen 
event might not at some future time, blast all 
the hopes I now enjoy, and make me as com- 
fortless and forlorn, as I am now happy and | 
contented, 

I looked abroad into the world,—I examined | 
the situation of others,—and the answer came | 
back with a sickening and palsied aspect. 

I beheld those who were once prosperous | 
and happy—basking beneath the smiles of pros- 
perity, —now sorrowful and dejected,—writhing | 
beneath the frowns of adversity—I beheld those | 
who would once have hardly deigned to look | 
with a complacent eye, upon the smaller favor- | 
ites of fortune, now glad to court their society, 
and to live on terms of the strictest intimacy 
and friendship, Jf such, said J, is the lot of 
man, to day a lord, tomorrow a peasant—to 
day master of his thousands and his millions, 
tomorrow glad to beg the scanty pittance of a 
dollar—what hope, or what confidence have I, 
that the same fate which has awaited others, 
may not be standing ready to enclose me also 
within the folds of her tattered garments. 

If such should be the case, said I to myself,— 
if that sun in yonder heaven, tracking the 
boundless expanse of ether, and which now 
beholds me happy and contented, surrounded 
with all that is necessary to bear me onward 
calmly and smoothly through the journey of 
life, is destined ere long to behold me stripped 
of all that I now possess—to which of the thou- 
sand comforts that I now enjoy, will this poor 
heart cling, with the fondest feelings of regret. 
I looked at my cheerful fire, —I reverted to its 
warm and genial breath, and I felt that its 
presence vould ill be spared when the rough 
wind, rattling ny casement, tells me that all is 
drear, and comfortless without. 

I looked at my books, but the deep drawn 
sigh, bursting from my inmost heart, spoke with 
a stronger eloquence than words could express, 
that in them I live, breatne and have my exis- 
tence. ' 

I looked at my friends—but alas ! said I to 
myself, what is life with all its joys and its sor- 
ro va without some kind heart to share the one 
or alleviate the other. 

I turned to my table, and there I found com- 
fort.—for | knew that the dry crust, and the 
cup from the clear fountain, would be far sweet- 
er and more refreshing, when welcomed by the 
cravings of a hungry appetite. 

But—I looked at my church—I beheld my- 
self shut out from its sacred walls—forbidden 
any longer to watch with intense interest for 
the crumbs of consolation, reproof, or instruc- 
tion, which its kind pastor, in the multiplicity of 
his contributions, might have reserved in store 
for myself, and a pang went through my heart, 
sharper than ten thousand swords, piercing even 
to the inmost recesses of the soul—What! 
said [, when the heart, sickening and distressed, 
is deprived of every other comfort, when the 
consolations of religion are the most needed, 
and the comforts of the sanctuary are the most 
to be prized, am I to be shut out from their 
healing virtues, and forbidden to moisten my 
parched lips at the celestial fountain flowing 
from the sawed desk ?—-But why? It may be 
asked—But why shut out? Are there not 
churches enough ?—Yes, and more than enough. 
More than are well filled, on any sabbath in 
the year. But can we obtain a permanent 
seat in any of the generality of our churches 
without being taxed for the privilege? And 
is there any tax which we would more cheer- 
fully pay, as long as we have the means of so 
doing? But when stern necessity requires 
that other, and more pressing wants should be 
first supplied—what are we to do? If we 
could persuade the body to live without eating, 
or the rules of society would allow us to go 
naked—then perhaps we could enjoy the privi- 
lege a little longer—But as long as these re- 
quisites cannot be dispensed with—we must 
either be banished from the church of our affec- 
tions, or be dependant upon the generosity of 
some friend to provide us with a seat at his 
own expense. 

But it may be asked—Are there not free 
churches? Yes, thanks to the liberality of our 
Methodist, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, and 
Friendly brethren—there are free churches !— 
But | regret to say, that among some few, of 
the Methodists at least, the propriety is about 

being discussed of adopting the popular mode 
of putting doors to their pews, and shutting 
themselves up from each other—I am sorry 

















that such a thought should have entered the! 
heart of any one of their number, and sincerely | 
hope that the project may be crushed jn th: | 
bud—But even if this were not the case—_ 
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where, I would ask, does the heart, overcharged 
with sorrow, most expect to find comfort and 
relief? Is it in the house of strangers? Or 
amongst its oWn kindred and friends ? 

You may then ask, shall we set apart a por- 
tion of our pews, and reserve them for the ex- 
clusive use of the poor and indigent? By no 
means! Is it not bad enough to meet with 
misfortune and distress, without being obliged 
to be reminded, and to remind others of it, sab- 
bath after sabbath ? To be compelled to re- 
peat the tule of woe and of melancholy every 
time we enter the house of God ? 

Shall we then, you may repeat——leave all 
our seats free, and depend upon the aid of the 
contribution box for the defraying of necessary 
expenses, and the support of our ministers ? 
No! No! far from it! 

But is there no other way? Cannot we pay 
for the privilege of visiting the sanctuary, with- 
out being obliged to select some little spot in 
the corner of the house to shut ourselves up 
from our neighbors, saying in practice, if not 
in word, this is our property and you have no 
right to it,—thus far shalt thou come, and no 
farther? Is there as much pleasure in select- 
ing a small part of the house for our own par- 
ticular use, for the sake of being able to call 
it our own, and furnishing it according to our 
own taste, at the risque of being obliged to 
leave a portion of our family at home, or send 
them to other churches when we wish to ac- 
commodate a friend-—as there is in being able 
to occupy as many, or as few seats as we 
choose, and in any part of the house where 
chance, choice, or convenience may direct ? 

Is it as pleasant to behold half of our pews 
left vacant on the Sabbath, because the owners 
or occupants do not find it to their convenience, 
or pleasure to attend church, and others dare 
not infringe upon their rights, as it is to behold 
the house well filled with strangers, and those 
who are willing and anxious to attend, but have 
not the means of so doing, 

Cannot some rule be adopted, whereby, all 
who take permanent seats may be expected to 
pay for them according to their ability, while 
the house shall still be left free for the stran- 
ger and the indigent ? 

These are my own thoughts, but they are 
not peculiar to myself alone—I know that) 
there are others who share them with me and | 
fully sympathize with A SvuBSCRIBER. 

Vew York. 


A rain orrer.—Make, says Dr Franklin, a 
full estimate of all you owe, and of all that is 
owing to vou, Reduce the same to a note. 
As fast as you can collect, pay over to those 
you owe. If you cannot collect renew your 
note every year, and get the best security you 
can. Go to business diligently, and be indus- 
trious ; waste no idle moments; be very eco- 


tle grateful for them, as not to deserve His | 
kindness again? Js this your meaning? Then 
hear your blessed Savior’s word’s; *Come un- 
to me, all ye that labor, and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.’ [St. Matt. xi, 28.] 

I know you are ‘not worthy.’ The best of 
us is not, as I have said, ‘ worthy to gather up 
the crumbs under his table ;’ but Christ per- 
mits us to approach—invites us!! nay, He 
commands us!'! We must not, we dare not 
stay away.—S, S_ Visitor. 





I do not see that the failure of intellect which 
we sometimes observe in old people, and in 
young ones in some cases of sickness, is any 
argument against the immortality of the soul. 
We are ignorant how the soul will act after its 
separation from the body, but we know that 
during their union neither can do any thing with- 
out the assistance of the other; therefore when 
the faculties decay, we are not to suppose the 
soul is injured, but that the organs, whatever 
they are, by which it communicates with the 
body and by which ideas are presented to it, 
have sustained some damage. As, if a man 
become blind, we do not say that his soul is 
changed, but that the organ by which images 
were presented to it is injured, and accordingly, 
if his eyes are cured, the soul is just as able 
to distinguish objects as ever. In the same 
manner the sick person whose nerves (or what- 
ever it is on which the soul immediatély acts) 
have recovered their tone, is able to think or 
speak or understand ss formerly. The work- 
man is not in fault, but some part of his machine 
is out of order. 





There is this difference between rich and 
poot Christians : where a Christian is poor, his 
heavenly father keeps the purse ; but the rich 
keep the purse themselves. And it often falls 
out that it is better to have the purge in our Fa- 
ther’s hands than our own.— Dodd, 





The following impressive and just com- 
ment uvon the concluding words of the state- 
ment of the Seconds in the late Duel (‘ We 
hope that the last of it, &c.’) is from the pen of 
the Editor of the N. Y. Observer. 


THE DUELLIST’S DESIRE. 

The seconds in the late duel have published 
a statement of the facts in the case which they 
conclude with these words: 

We endeavored to discharge our duties accord- 
ing to that code under which the parties met, 
regulated by magnanimous principles aud the 
laws of humanity. Neither of us has taken 
the least exception to the course of the other ; 
and we sincerely hope that here all controver- 
sy may cease. We especially desire our res- 





nomical in all things; discard all pride, be 
faithful in your duty to God, by regular and | 


hearty prayer morning and night—attend Church | the affair more than ourselves, and hope agein 


regularly every Sunday, and do unto all men 4s | 
you would they should do unto you. 
are too needy in your circumstances to give to 
the poor, do whatever else is in your power for 
them cheerfully: but, if you can, always help 
the worthy poor and unfortunate. 
course diligently and sincerely for seven years, 
and if you are not happy, comfortable and in- 
dependent in your circumstances come to me 
and I will pay your debts. 


‘ The mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me.’ 
Alas! for Pope, if the mercy he showed to 
others was the measure of the mercy he receiv- 
ed.— Cowper. 





‘1 AM NOT WORTHY TO COME TO THE 
LORD’S SUPPER,’ 

1, What! Has Christ bid you do some- 
thing which you are ‘not worthy’ to do? 
He commanded you— Do this in rernembrance 
of me :’—and are you unworthy to do Christ’s 
commands ? That cannot be, 

2. You say that you are not worthy to come. 
Not worthy to come and cenfees yourself a sin- 
ner, and ask pardon? Too great a einner to 
come and say so? [See 1 St. John i. 8, 9; 
St, Luke x. v.] 

3. * You are not worthy’—Indeed you are 
not, If you were, you would not need to come 
to this holy Sacrament. ‘This Sacrament is not 
meant for those who think themselves perfect 
or worthy; but for those who know that ‘in 
them dwelleth no good thing ;’ who feel their 
want of help, and who wish for pardon. Christ 
‘came not to call the righteous, but sinners to 
repentance.’ [See St. Luke v. 32.] 

4. «1 am not worthy to come,’ you say. I 

hope you do indeed think so, If you did think 
yourself worthy to come to Christ’s table, and 
to eat and drink His most blessed Body and 
Blood, without being a debtor to His mercy, 
and undeserved goodness, you would show that 
you knew but little of your real state—that you 
had not ‘communed with your own heart ;’ and 
that you were most unworthy. 
5. ‘1 am not worthy.’ When will you be? 
If you waic until you be worthy, you will never 
come ; for you will never be worthy; and if 
you were, you would have no need to come at 
all ; [See Answer 3.] you would not be con- 
cerned in the call which is given to all Christ- 
ians. 

6. ‘Tam not worthy.” What do you mean 
in your own heart, by this answer? Are you 
living in willful sin, not intending to give it up, 
and forsake it, through God’s blessing on your 
sincere endeavors ? If so, you are indeed not 
worthy to come to the Lord’s table,—you are 
not fit to pray to him; you are not fit to die! 

7. ‘I am not worthy to come to the Lord’s 
table now, but | will put it off a jittle, and then 
I shall be more worthy.’ But you cannot think 
that God will put off your death, until you shall 
think yourself worthy to die; and, if you are 
not worthy to meet your Lord at his table of 
mercy, you are most certainly not worthy to 
meet him in judgment. 

8. *f am not worthy,’ &c. Then why are 
you not? Would you accept that excuse from 
your child or servant? For example: if you 
had told your child that, at a certain time, you 
should expect him at your supper table, although 
only a child; weuld you listen to his excuse, 
if, ‘when all things were ready,’ [See St. Luke 
xiv. 16,] he should say, ‘I am not clean, I am 
not fit, | am not worthy ?? Would you not say 
to him, ‘why are you not ?? And when our 
heavenly Father, [See St. Luke xi. 13,] our 
Master and Lord, [See St. Luke vi. 46,] out of 
His love to us, invites us to His table, dare we 
to say, ‘I am not fit ?’ 

10. ‘I am not worthy.” Do you mean that 
you really feel yourself * not worthy’ on account 
«f your many sins, to receive so great a favor ? 
‘That you have so little profited, by your heav- 


If you "ames to this paper, which we now affix. 


Pursue this | deeds with which they are satisfied—deeds 


pective friends to make no publication on the 
subject. None can regret the termination of 


that the last of it will be the signatures of our 


Gro. W. Jones, 
Henry A, Wise. 


‘ The last of it!’ Men do not speak thus of 
which their consciences approve. Such lan- 
guage is inspired only by conscious guilt; by 
‘a fearful looking for of’ evil consequence ‘to 
come.’ It is the language of one who is afraid 
that he should be obliged to remember what 
he has done, and that the remembrance will be | 
torture. ‘The feelings which prompt this lan- 
guage are but the foretaste of those which will 
compel men to say ‘to the mountains and rocks, 





fall on us, and hide us from the face of Him | 
that sitteth on the throne, and from the wrath | 
of the Lamb; forthe great day of his wrath | 
has come, and who shall! be able to stand?” On: 
reading it we could not dut recollect certain 
passages from another writer, with whom these 
men may be more familiar. 


Spirits. “ 
What wouldst thou with us, son of mortals,—say ? 
Manfred. 


Forgetfulness.— 
First Spirit. 
Of what—ot whom—and why ? 
Manfred. 
Of that which is within me; read it there. 
Ye know it, and I cannot utter it. 
Oblivion, self-oblivion ! 
Can ye not wring trom out the hidden realms 
Ye offer so profusely, what I ask ? 
Spirit. 
It is not in our essence, or our skill ; 
But—thou mayst die. 
Manfred. 
Will death bestow it on me? 
Spirit. 
We are immortal, and do not forget. 
We are eternal, and to us the past 
Is, as the future, present; art thou answered ? 
* - * 





Theugh thy slumber may be deep, 

Vet thy spirit shall not sleep ; 

There are shades which will not vanish ; 
There are thoughts thou can’st not banish ; 
By a power to thee unknown, 


Thou canst never be alone. 
* 7 * 


By thy delight in others’ pain, 

By thy brotherhood of Cain, 

I call upon thee, and compel 

Thyselt to be thy proper hell. 
” * ” 


Witch. 


It may be 
That I can aid thee. 
Manfred 
To do this, thy power 
Must wake the dead, or lay me low with them. 
Do so in any shape,—in any hour,— 
With any torture, so it be tHE Last. 

‘The last of it! Do they they think their 
statement will be ‘the last of it’ to the man 
whom they have sent unprepared, to the eter- 
nal world? We say, unprepared; for in ca- 
ses of suicide, we may hope there was insanity; 
when men are executed for murder, we may 
hope there was repentance; but he who falls 
in a duel, dies in the very performance of an 
act, inconsistent with preparation for heaven ; 
dies in the very act of defying God and making 
himself more fit for hell and more worthy of 
its torments. 

Do they think this will be ‘the last of it’ to 
the widow of their victim? Will her anguish 
be appeased, will her heart be made whole, will 
the very remembrance that she ever knew the 
happiness of conjugal affection ever be blotted 
out, by this cool history, given by men whom 
she has such cause to remember ? 

Will this be ‘the last of it’ to the orphans 
whom their crime has made orphans? Can 
they forget to whom they are indebted for the 
countless dangers, and trials, and sufferings, 
which must be the portion of the fatherless ? 
Can they—ought they—to cease to remember 
who opened the incessant fountain of their 
mother’s tears? And while orphans suffer, and 
the bereaved weeps, and the sou] of the mur. 
dered dwells where you have sent it, shall you 
be allowed to hear ‘the last of it?’ It may not 
be. Eternal justice cannot suffer it. The re- 





‘aly Father’s past mercies, or have been 80 lit- 








membrance of your deeds must haunt you. 























Jonscience shall interpret every thing into ac- 
cusation. When men fasten their eyes upon 
you, you shall think that they remember Cilley. 
When they speak in whispers, you shall think 
that they are talking of him. When they speak 
indefinitely, you shall suspect that they allude 
to his murder, When they are silent, you 
shall believe that they repress their indignant 
recollections purposely. Every work of God 
and every deed of man shall be to you an ac- 
cuser, Your own consciousness of what you 
have done is as immortal and as inseparable 
from yourselves, as any other attribute of your 
souls, and shall be your everlasting remem- 
brancer. . 

Such is the penalty of crime. Cain expected 
to find an accuser and avenger in every one 
whom he should meet; and Jones and Wise 
pray, but it will be in yain, that their words 
may be ¢ the last of it.’ 





THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

No instructed man can deny, that the Ro- 
man Catholic Church presents one of the most 
solemn and majestic spectacles in history. The 
very arguments which are employed against its 
rites, remind us of the mighty part which it has 
played on the theatre ofthe world. For when 
we say, that the ceremonies of its worship, the 
decorations of its altars, and the evolutions of 
its priests, are conceived in the spirit of Heath. 
enisin,—how can we forget, that it was once 
the witness of ancient Paganism, the victor of 
its decrepid superstitions, the rival, yet imitator 
of its mythology ? When we ask the use of 
the lights that burn during the mass, how can 
we fail to think of the secret worship of the ear- 
ly Christians, assembled at dead of night in 
some vault beyond the eye of observation? 
When we wouder at the pantomimic character 
of its services, its long passages of gesticula- 
tion, are we not carried back to the time, when 
the quick ear of the informer and _ persecutor 
lurked near, and devotion, finding words an un- 
safe vehicle of thought, invented the symboli- 
cal language which could be read only by the 
initiated eye ? Long and far was this Church 
the sole vehicle of Christianity, that bare it on 
over the storms of ages, and sheltered it amid 
the clash of nations. It evangelized the phi- 
losophy of the East, and gave some sobriety to 
its wild and voluptuous dreams. It received 
into its bosom the savage conquerors of the 
North, and nursed them successively out of ut- 
ter barbarism. It stood by the desert fountain, 
trom which all modern history flows, and drop- 
ped into it the sweetening branch of Christian 
truth and peace, It presided at the birth of 
art, and liberally gave its tradtions into the 
young hands of Color and Design. Traces of 
its labors, and of its versatile power over the 
human mind are scattered throughout the globe. 
It has consecrated the memory of the lost cities 
of Africa, and given to Carthage a Christian, as 
well as aclassic,renown, If in Italy and Spain, 
it has dictated the decrees of tyranny, the 
mountains of Switzerland have heard its ves- 
pers mingling with the cry of liberty, and its 
requiem sung over patriot grayess The con- 
vulsions of Asiatic history have failed to over- 
throw it; on the heights of Lebanon, on the 
plains of Armenia, in the provinces of China, 
either in the seclusion of the convent, or tbe 
stir of population, the names of Jesus and of 
Mary sti!lascend. It is not difficult to under- 
stand the enthusiasm which this ancient and 
picturesque religion kindles in its disciples, 
To the poor peasant who knows no other digni- 
ty, it must be a proud thing, to feel himself 
the member of a vast community, that spreads 
from Andes to the Indus; that has bid defiance 
to the vicissitudes of fifteen centuries, and 
adorned itself with the genius and virtues of 
them all; that beheld the transition from an- 
cient to modern civilization, and forms itself the 
connecting link between the old world in Eu- 
rope and the new ; the missionary of the nations, 
the associate of history, the patron of art, the 
vanguisher of the sword.—James .Martineau. 





Prayer and thanks are like the double mo- 
tion of the lungs ; the air that is sucked in by 
prayer is breathed forth again by thanks.—- Good- 
win. 





The following contains some wholesome sug- 
gestions. We do not know who Benjamin 
Franklin is, but shrewdly suspect that he can- 
not be charged with the ¢ atrocious crime of be- 
ing ayoung man.’ Our fair Readers must not, 
therefore, imagine that any conspiracy against 
themselves and French bonnets, is hatching 
amongst young husbands and the rising gener- 
ation of gallants ; or do us the injustice to sur- 
mise, that we would give countenance to any 
artifice, on the part of the Banking and Legis- 
lating sex, to shift the blame of Hard Times 
off from themselves (with their Timber lands, 
and fancy stocks, and financial experiments,) 
and attach it to the bonnet-ties and apron strings 
We know 


that French milliners have much to answer for, 


of their mothers, sisters and wives, 


and exercise great power, and make large 
drafts npon the nation’s wealth, and we have, 
now and then, seen bonnets that might well 
make the pillars of the Banks to tremble; but, 
after all, we are not willing to believe that 
French Milliners are the worst foes to our finan- 
cial prosperity and domestic joy, or that the root 
of our bankruptcy and embarrasments, js to be 
sought after in the Bandbox, the Boudoir, or 
the Modes des Dames de Paris.—{ Ed. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
EMPLOYMENT OF TIME. 

Mr Editor,—It will be seen at a glance that 
IT aw unused to writing for publication—still, af- 
ter | had read ‘unexaggerated Truth’ in a Jate 
Register, I longed to speak ; for it relates to a 
subject which I have pondered for years. In 
common with many others, I think that Mr Wins- 
low went too far in his book. 

I know he was taking up a most important, 
neglected, and always unpopular subject, one 
which never was, nor will be treated justly, 
without giving offence. 

I know with sorrow, that Miss Martineau, 
Miss Kemble and many others, related of us 
many truths, which, instead of being angry at, 
we should profit by—altho’ had | been a visit- 
or, as Miss M. was, I should not have been so 
forward to have told them. 

Shall we go on deceiving ourselves, to the 
great injury, if not ruin, of the most important 
part of ourselves ? 

There are many females I know, noble ex- 
amples of almost perfection, whose whole du- 





ties are performed,——while many, many others 
misspend their time, whose children do go* un- 
governed ’—-and by whom economy and domes. 
tic employment are neglected or despised, 

Who does not know that a great number of 
Females assume the charge of families, almost 
totally ignorant of what they undertake ; who, 
too late, see their situation, and become aware 
of their defects, when they find themselves 
marring if not destroying the happiness of those 
connected with them, and by their waste bring- 
ing them to want. 

Some evidence of the great dislike to useful 
employment by one class of females, may be 
found inthe remarks they make on Mrs ——’s, 
dook, the * Young Ladies’ Friend,’ which is by a 
large number sneered at and ridiculed--(I’ve 
been mortified to see it) as being ‘ too minute,’ 
and ‘descending to small things,’—when scarce 
a word is in it, but what is wanted by every fe- 
male, 

That there is much industry among certain 
classes of females we know,—but is it 3mong 
the class referred to, by Mr Winslow, or that 
referred to by the ‘ Young Ladies’ Friend ?’ 
We canall answer this question in the nega- 
tive without hesitation, I would it were other- 
wise, 

It is often cause of lamentation to fathers 
and young men in business, that ‘ the fashion ’ 
is for young ladies to neglect useful occupation, 
and domestic industry. 

One says ‘ 1’d as soon marry a toy shop, as 
one of them.’ ? 

Another says, ‘ the customs and habits of fe- 
males are so extravagant, that I can’t think of 
marrying :’ and so on with others. 

A ‘huge bonnet’ is imported from France, 
unbecoming, expensive, annoying at church 
when before you, worse at an evening lecture, 
where you desire to see the chemical experi- 
ments ; worn because they do so where a ‘Mon- 
arcu reigns.’ ‘The value paid for‘ French gew- 
gaws’ imported into Boston for several years 


and J ask any candid man, how many cents the 
whole of them were worth in reality ? And do 
not these check our own industry ? 

We have got into a sad dilemma in this coun- 
try. Speculation, extravagance, waste and 
idleness have well nigh ruined us in property 
and morality. A young country of freemen, 
not content with fair prosperity, strives to imi- 
tate old and richer ones in extravagance, lurury, 
and tdleness ! And by reason of the importation 
of French fineries to such an enormous amount, 
we run into debt and difficulty, and are forced 
to ship away our specie; and this is not one of 
the smallest contributors to eur present demean- 
ing and melancholy condition, 

_ We must turn over a new leaf. And now for 
it, say all cheerfully, 

The ingenious females of America, can in- 
vent becoming American fashions for bonnets 
and dresses, which the whole world would glad- 
ly imitate. Have cheerful industry the first 
JSashion (which now proudly exists in the amia- 
ble family of the King of the French.) Those 
who have the power make it respectable, and 
shun idleness as we have and would shun tntem- 
perance. 

Pay off once more the whole of our‘ Forrien 
Dest’ and never contract another such. 

Live within ovr ineome, be charitable to 
those who’ve none—The rich set a good exam- 
ple—Be gentle, modest, discharge all our du- 
ties to our Maker, and to all mankind, and thus 
be the most prosperous and happy people on this 
whole Earth. BenzsamMin FRANKLIN. | 
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TEXAS. 


Religion in Texas.—From a communication in 
the New Orleans Observer of Saturday last, we are 
pleased to learn that morality and religion are ad- 


as. At Nacogdoches, the Sabbath is as strictly ob 
served as in any town of the United States, and that 
village already boasts of one intelligent minister. 
Not a door is opened, nor a glass of grog sold on 
Sundays. 

At San Augustine, there is preaching to attentive 
and numerous congregations every Sabbath. 

In Aurora, efforts are making to erect Presbyterian 
and Methodist churches. 

Able ministers preach at Housten te crowded con- 
gregations. 


First, to do away the wrong impressions which may 
possibly have been produced by a few letter writers, 
who have described Texas as one grand rendezvous 
fer gamblers, drunkards and murderers. Secondly, 
to demonstrate that the pilgrims, now beyond the 
Sabine, are not unworthy descendants of those who 
landed on Plymouth Rock.--.Mobile Chronicle. 


It would certainly afford us great delight to 
be able to give entire credit to the remarks and 
statements which we have inserted above, It 
will need very conclusive evidence to do away 
the impressions which exist in the minds of the 
majority of respectable persons at the North, 
in regard to the licenfiousness and irreligion 
that have been repeatedly represented as pre- 
vailing in Texas, That there are some worthy 
descendants of the Pilgrims beyond the Sabine 
we have no desire, and no cause to doubi—but 
that the influences of society there generally, 
are not dangerous to the moral and religious 
character of those who are subjected to them, 
it would be difficult to persuade us, while we 
have in view the elements of which that socie- 
ty is composed, and the facts that have been 
frequently reported concerning the habits and 
transactions of the people of that Province. 

At the saine time, we regard Texas with the 
deepest interest, not for what it already has 
attained, but for what it urgently needs, 

It fills us, oftentimes, with a degree of won- 
der, beyond expression, at the plans of Provi- 
dence, when we contemplate the immense fields 
for missionary and Philanthropic enterprize 
which are opening, almost at once, in the West 
and South, directly before the eyes of the peo- 
ple of these United States. How vast, how al- 
most overwhelming is the prospect of the work 
of reform and sanctification which is given to 
the American Christian to do! 

How clear are the signs that God does not 
mean that we and our posterity shall be idle! 
How manifest is it, that He does not intend 
that we shall enjoy our pre-eminent advantages 
as a people, unattended by pre-eminent respon- 
sibilities and Jabors! Our forefathers worked 
hard to acquire the means of political and relig- 
ious health and growth for us; and we shall 











have to work quite as hard to keep them for 


has averiged two millions of dollars a year; | 
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vancing almost part passu with civilization in Tex- | 


We make the above extracts {*r two reasons. } 
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ourselves and our posterity, and, in very self 





defence, as well as from higher motives, to 
disseminate them on our frontiers. 

An age of enterprise and intense action is 
opening upon the American Church, such as 
Thank God 
Thank God, that the Trumpet is be- 
ginning to sound through the lenggp and breadth 
of our land, that will, and must keep all orders 
and denominations of Christians awake and in 
the field. Farewell to the trifling bickerings 
and vain disputes of one band of disciples with 
another, and farewell tothe slough and shackles 
of the church, so soon as all are heartily en- 
gaged in a common crusade, not for the recov- 
ery of Christ’s deserted sepulchre, but for the 
advance of his everliving and omnipotent 
Cross, 

There is work enough abroad, for all to do— 
and there is too much, for any to be at rest at 
home—and there is plenty of room for all to 
labor without interference or dispute, 

The country is wide, and if Lot goeth to the 
right hand, then Abraham can turn to the left. 
The soil is rich, the harvest is plenteous. Let 
the sowers go forth, and God bless them all. 


the Church has never yet seen. 
for it! 


INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 

The sixth Annual Report of the Trustees of 
this excellent and highly interesting Institution 
presents many gratifying evidences of the rap- 
id and successful progress of the plans and 
measures of its Managers and Instructers for the 
moral and intellectual culture of the Blind. We 
believe that, in several important respects, the 
New England Institution takes precedence of all 
others, having the same objects, in the world. 

The number of Pupils is sixty-three. They 
have generally been very healthy, and only 
one has died within two years: 


The first class of each sex have made considerable 
proficiency in the study of Natural and Moral Phil- 
osophy, History, Algebra, Astronomy, &c. 

Of those who were pupils in January last thirty- 
one can write legibly, and twenty-five can and do 
correspond with their friends by letter. 

In the department of vocal and instrumental music 
much progress has been made by the pupils gener- 
ally’, and some of them have become good vocalists 
and performers upon the piazo forte and organ 

The moral and religious nature is also developed. 

In the mechanical department, the older male pu- 
pils have acquired considerable dexterity and skill in 
the trades which are taught. 


We know of nothing that we could offer 
to our Readers in the same space, which would 
be so interesting asa portion of the Report, 
which we shall therefore 
umns. 


transfer to our col- 


INTERESTINC CASE OF A PUPIL BLIND, 
AND DUMB, 


Among the pupils who have entered during the 
last year, is one whose situation makes her an ob- 
ject of peculiar interest and lively sympathy ; Laura 
Bridgman, a very pretty, intelligent, and sprightly 
girl, of eight years, is entirely blind, deaf, dumb, and 
almost entirely deprived of smell, and has been so 
since her infancy. 

She was born of intelligent and respectable parents, 
in Hanover, N.H. Whena mere infant, she was 
subject to very painful and dangerous ‘ fits,’ the na- 
ture of which do not seem to have been well under- 
stood. Until twenty months old, though a pretty and 
interesting child, she was weak and fragile—a breath 
would have blown out the flame ; but at that age she 
began to rally ; her health seemed firmly established; 
her mental faculties rapidly developed themselves, 
and when she attained her second year she was more 
intelligent and sprightly than common children; she 
could already prattle some words, and had mastered 
the difference between A and B. But ina month 
after her sky was again overcast; she sickened and 
came near unto death ; the disease, however, seemed 
to be baffled within, and to have fastened upon the 
external organs of sense, and in five weeks it was 
perceived that her sight and hearing were forever 
destroye. During seven weeks of pain and fever 
she tasted not a morsel of food; for five months was 
she obliged to be keptin a darkened room; it was a 
year betore she could walk unsupported, and two 
years before she could sit up all day. She was now 
tour years old, and as her health and strength began 
to be established, she learned to go about the bouse 
and manifested a desire to be employed ; not by her 
looks, for she was blind—not by words, for she was 
dumb. She could, itis true, fora time pronounce 
the few words she hac Lefore learned ; but not bear- 
ing the sound of her own voice, she soon lost the 
command of her articulation—the sound answeared 
not to the thought—the will lost command of the 
tongue—and the last articulate word she was ever 
heard to utter was, + book!’ But she was not only 
deaf, and dumb, and blind, her isolation was still more 
complete—the sense of sme!] was so blunted as to be 
entirely useless, and only aflected by pungent odors ; 
of course, half the pleasure of taste was gone, and 
she manifested indifference about the flavor of food. 

It would seem that in this total darkness--this 
dreary stillness-—this isolation from all communication 
with kindred spirits, the immaterial mind must have 
remained in infantile imbecility, while the body grew 
in std®are and strength, or have attained a percep- 
tion of its loneliness, only to pine and die at the dis- 
covery. 

Here is a human soul shut up in a dark and silent 
cell ; all the avenues to it are closed, except that of 
touch, and it would seem that it must be but a blank, 
nevertheless it is active, and struggling coutinualy 
not only to put itself in communication with thisgs 
without, but to manifest what is going on withia it- 
self. The child is-constantly active ; she runs about 
the house, and up and down stairs; she frolics with 
the other children, or plays with her toys ; she dress- 
es and undresses herself wit great quickness end 
precision, and behaves with propriety at fhe table 
and every where; she knows every inmate o the 
house by the touch, and is very affectionate totheim. 
She can sew, and kuit, and braid, and is quite as ac- 
tive and expert as any of the rest of the children. 
But all this, interesting as it is, is nothing compared 
to the mental phenomena, whsch sie presents ; she 
has a quick sense of propriety ; asense of property ; 
a Jove of approbation ; a desire 0 appear neatly and 
smoothly dressed, and to make others notice that she 
is so; a strong tendency to imitation, insomuch that 
she will sit and hold a book steadily before ber face 
in imitation of persons reading. It is difficult to say 
whether she has any sease of right and wrong dis- 
connetced with the feeling that such an action wil) 
be reproved, such ap one approved by those aboat 
her, but certain it is, she will retain notbing beloag- 
ing to another ; she will not eat an apple or piece of 
cake which she may find, unless signs are made that 
she may doso, She hasan evident pleasure ia play- 
fully teasing or puzzling others. The differest states 
of her mind are clearly marked upon her coustenance, 
which varies with hope and fear, pleasure and pain, 
self-approbation and regret; and which, when she 
is trying to study eut anything, assumes an expies- 
sion of intense attention and thcught. 

It was considered doubtful when she came wheth- 
er it would be possible to teach ber any regular sys- 
tem of signs by which she could express her thoughts 
or understand those of others; it was deemed highly 
desirable, however, to make the experiment, and 
thus far it has been successful. Common articles, 
such as a knife, a spoon, a book, &c. were first tak- 
en, and labelled with (heir names in raised letters ; 
she was tnade to fee! carefully of the article with 
the name pasted upon it; then the name was given 
her on another piece of paper, and she quickly learn- 
ed to associate it with the thing. Then the name of 
the thing being given on a separate label, she was 
required to select the thing from a number of other 
articles, or to fiud the article; for instance, the word 
key was given her, on a bit of paper in raised let- 
ters ; she would at once fecl for a key on the table, 
and, not finding it, would rise and grope her wy to 
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the deor, and place the paper upon the key with an | 
expression of peculiar gratification. Thus far no at- 
tention was paid to the .component letters of the 
word, the next step was to ascertain the correctness | 
ot her notion, b¥giving her metal types with the | 
separate letters on their ends; these she soon learned 
} 
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to arrange and to spell the word; for instance, the 
teacher would touch the child’s ear, or put her hand 
on a book, then to the letters, and she would instant- 
ly begin to select the types and to set them in order | 
in a little frame used for the purpose, and when she 
had spelt the word correctly, she would show her 
satisfaction and assure ber teacher that she under- 
stood, by taking all the letters of the word and put- | 
ting them to her ear, or on the book. j 

She then learned the arrangement of the letters in 
the alphabet, and is now occupied in increasing her 
vocabulary of words. Having learned the alphabet 
and the arrangement of letters into words, which she 
associated with things, she was next taught the 
manual alphabet, as used by the deaf mutes, and it 
is a subject of delight and wonder to see how rapid 
ly, correctly, and eagerly, she goes on with her la- 
bors. Her teacher gives her a new object, for in- 
stance a pencil, first lets her examine it, and get an | 
idea of its use, then teaches her how to spell it by 
making the signs for the letters with her own tingers; 
the child grasps her hand, and feels of her fingers, 
as the different letters are formed—she turas her 
head a little one side, like a person listening closely 
—her lips are apart—she seems scarcely to breathe 
—and her countenance, at first anxious, gradually 
changes to a smile, as she compreheuds the lesson. 
She then holds up her little fingers and spells the 
word in the manual alphabet; next takes her types 
and arranges her letters, and last, to make sure that 
she is right, she takes the whole of the types com- 
posing the word, and places them upon or in contact 
with the pencil, or whatever the object may be. 

The process of teaching her is of course slow and 
tedious; the different steps to it must be suggested 
by her successive attainments, tor there are no pre- 
cedents to go by;* but thus far the results have been 
most gratifying. She has not yet been long cnough 
under instruction (four months only) to have got be- 
yond the names of substances; the more difficult task | 
of giving her a knowledge of names, expressive of 
qualities, feelings, §c. remains yet to be accomplish- 
ed. No sure prognostic can be made, but much is 
to be hoped trom the intelligence of the child, and 
the eager delight with which she lends all her at- 
tention, and the strong effort she evidently makes to 
gain new ideas; not from fear of punishment, or hope 
of reward, but from the pleasure which the exercise 
of the faculties confers upon her, No pains or ex- 
pense will be spared in efforts to develope the mora! 
and intellectual nature of this interesting child, and 
no opportunity lost, of gathering for science whatev- 
er mental phenomena her singular case may furnish. 





GLOBE FOR THE BLIND. 

Mr J. Preston made a donation of $340, for the 
purpose of supplying the Institution with a globe, 
which is now finished, and in the most beautiful and | 
durable manner. It is thirteen feetin circumference, 
and composed of seven-hundred cross pieces of wood, 
arranged in such a way that the only effect of con- 
traction is to flatten the poles. The land is raised by | 
a composition of emery firmly imbedded into the 
wood; the boundaries of countries, rivers, towns, &c. | 
have a very natural sppearance; the wooden horizon | 
is supplied with all the usual signs of the Zodiac, | 
figures, &c. and by means of moveable lines, the 
usual astronomical problems may be solved. We | 
believe this is the most perfect article of the kind in | 
the world. 


The Printing Press of the Institution is in 
full operation, and has, we understand, supplied 
books in 





other countries with raised letters, | 


which have been universally admired, and have 


never been equal'ed. 
We cannot therefore, but regret, very deeply, 
that it will be compelled soon to stop for 


Se aren eee 


want of the funds necessary to its operation. 
Will a benevolent public allow such a sad event 


to occur? We cannot believe it. 





* Julia Brace, the deat, dumb, and blind girl, in 
the Institution for the Deat Mutes, at Hartford, did | 
not succeed in attaining a knowledge of the written 
signs significative of objects. Julia possessed her | 
senses until the age of four years, and she is aided 
by a sense of smell, sharpened by practice, to the | 
acuteness of the vu'ture, while Laura has it so im- 
pertectly as that she may be said to be without 
smell. James Mitchell, whose case is noticed by 
Dugald Stewart and other philosophers, did not learn 
any system of arbitrary signs, nor is there any case 
on record of a person deprived of sight and hearing 
succeeding in doing so. 


DR CARPENTER—AND THE LEGEND OF 
THE PURITANS. 


A few copies of a beautifully engraved like- 


ness of Rev. Lant Carpenter D. D, have been 
received from England, and are for sale at J, 
Munroe & Co’s Bookstore. 
the picture, pronounce that the face bears a 


All who have seen 


very striking resemblanee to our respected 
friend the Rev. J. Allen of Northboro. 

‘The engraving was accompanied by a small 
and neatly printed book of Poems, entitled ‘A 











Legend of the Puritans, or the influence of Po- 


etry and Religion on the Female character,’ | 
with other Poems, by Susan Fisher, from which | 
we have selected one of the minor pieces for | 


our column of Poetry. We have seen an ex- 


tract from a letter written by James Montgom- | 


ery, the Poet, in which he thus expresses his 
opinion of the volume. 


‘fam glad however, to bear testimony in 
your case, thet your poems are worthy the ap- 
pellation : and few volumes of unknown Authors, 
such as are sent to me in manuscript as well as 
in print, from many quarters, have given me so 
much genuine delight in the perusal, or the evi- 
dence of talent, taste, right feeling, and pure | 
principle which | find in every page of your 
little volume, 

As far as my judgment goes, the volume is 
full of sterling excellence. 





HEART-REN DING. 

We learn tkat the sufferings of tue Poor in 
New York city are of the most awlul charac- 
ter. It is stated on the best authority that not 
less than 40,000 are dependent upon the hand 
of Charity for their daily bread; that there is 
not a day passes in which some do not abso- 
The 
crowd of the poor that throng the rooms of the 
of them barefooted 
and almost naked—is so great, that many have 


lutely die from want of food or fuel. 
ward committees—some 


been compelled to wait, shivering and almost 
famished, from 10 A. M. till 8 P.M.) We al- 
most need another Savior to come from Heaven 
and repeat the miracle of the ‘Loaves and 
Fishes.’ And yet the Benevolent in New 
York have done well, and christianly, by their 


indigent brethren this winter. 


CHRISTIAN EXAMINER. 

We were informed by one of the Proprietors 
that the number of Subscribers to this Period- 
ical had decreased during the past year from 
about 1000 to 900. 

Upon referring to the List, this statement is 
found to be not exactly correct. The simple 





truth is, that although extraordinary exertions 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 








were made to increase its circulation, it merely 
succeeded,—to use the common phrase—in 
helding its own. 

Mr Putnam’s agency proved to be of no es- 
sential service, either to himself or to the Pub- 
lishers, on account, no doubt, of the pecuniary 
We hoped and 
expected, that the Examiner would flourish— 


embarrassments of the year. 


according to its merit—in spite of the fluctua- 
tions of trade. 


We understand that the letter of Dr Chan- 
ning to Henry Clay, on the annexation of Tex- 
as, has been republished in a pataphlet in Mex- 
ico, 
calls it a precious document, and extols it in 
the most enthusiastic language. 


The Diario—the government paper— 


Rey. R. W. Emerson’s Phi Beta Oration has 


passed to a second Edition—quite an unusual 
thing, with such productions—which is printed 





on the very best paper and inthe neatest style, 
by the University Press. 





We understand that Rev. S. G. Bulfinch, 
formerly of Augusta, (Ga.) and recently of 
Pittsburgh, (Penn.) has received an invita tion 
from the Unitarian Society in Washington, 
D, C. to become their Pastor, and that he is 
to enter upon his duties there early in April. 





Itis highly gratifying to perceive that there 
is a noble and gencrous zeal existing amongst 
our Unitarian societies in relation to the inter- 
ests of the American Unitarian Association. A 
large list of donations and subscriptions, &c., 


was sent for acknowledgement too late for this 
paper, . 





The American monthly for March contain- 
ing several interesting and lively articles of 
prose and poetry is for sale at Weeks, Jordan 
& Co’s. 




















In the Senate, on Monday, Feb. 26th the death of | 
Mr Cilley was announced by Hon. Ruel Williams, | 


of Maine, in a suitable manner, and agreeebly to aj * 


. . . ° . { 
resolution submitted by him, after voting to attend 


the funeral on Tuesday, an? to wear the usual badge 
of mourning for thirty days, the Senate adjourned. 
In the House Mr Cilley’s death was announced 
by Hon. Mr Fairfield of Maine. Resolutions were 
submitted by him, and agreed to by the House,— 
that the meinbers attend the funeral in the Repre- 





sentatives Hall at 12 o’clock, on Tuesday, and wear 
crape thirty days in respect to his memory. 


Wednesday says :— 


The funeral of the late Hon. Jonathan Cilley, one } 


of the Representatives ir Congress from the state of | 


Maine, took place, from the Capitol, at the appoint- | 
ed time, yesterday. The hall and galleries of the 
Representatives’ Hall were crowded with ladies 
and gentlemen, besides a very general attendance 
of the Senators and Representatives. The religious 
ceremonies were a prayer by the Rev. Mr Slicer, 
and a discourse by the Rev. Mr Reese. After | 
which, the body was attended to the grave by both | 
Houses of Congress, and, as usual, by the President 
of the United States and the higher officers of the 
governinent. 


The correspondent of the New York Express 
says: 

The services were solemn, imposing and affecting. 
The Chaplains of the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives conducted the ceremonies after the following 
manner. 

The Speaker, between I1 anc 12 o’clock, after the 
corpse had been brought into the House and placed 
in the centre aisle, called the House to order. The 
Chaplain of the House opened with a brief and ap- 
propriate prayer, and was followed by the Chaplain 
of the Senate, who, after reading some appropriate 
texts of Scripture, commented severely upon a prac- 
tice which had led to a fatal tragedy, and to the 
death of a member of the House. The Chaplain of 
the Senate, after some appropriate remarks upon the 
death of Mr Cilley, and the manner of his death,— 
the bereavement to his wife and little children,— 
concluded by exhorting those before him as men in 
the highest authority,—as the law makers, and as 
the guardians of the law,—as the exemplars of the 
law, and as the Senators and Representatives of a 
great people,—in the name of religion and of suffer- 
ing humanity,—by their love of country, and by 
their hopes of happiness here and hereafter,—as a 
friend of the widow and of the orphan child, not to 
give countenance to a practice which was against 
the laws of God and of man. The warning and ad- 
monition of the Chaplain, seemed to have a visible 
effect upon most of the members of the House and 
upon the audience at large. Tears were shed as 
freely as water, and every one present seemed to be 
affected. 

No business was, of course, transacted in either 
House of Congress on Tuesday. 

The correspondent of the New-York Express says 
that the Judges of the Supreme Court refused to at- 
tend the funeral of Mr Cilley, giving as a reason the 
fact that he was killed in a personal rencontre. 

In the House of Representatives, on Wednesday, 
immediately after the Journal was read, Mr Fairfield, 
of Maine, asked leave to offer a resolution. It was 
read for information, as follows; 

Resolved, That a committee consisting of seven 
members be appointed to investigate the cause which 
led to the death of the Hon. Jonathan Cilley late a 
member of this House, and the circumstances con- 
nected therewith, and to report thereon to this 
Honse. 

Resolved, That said committee have power to send 
for persons and papers, and have leave to sit during 
the sessions of the House. 

The rules being suspended, by a vote of 114 to 31, 
in order to allow Mr F. to offer the resolutions, a 
debate ensued, and en the suggestion of Mr Elmore 
of S. C., the resolution was amended by adding after 
the words ‘ the circumstances connected therewith,’ 
the words ‘and turther to inquire whether, in the 
case alluded to, there has not been a breach of priv- 
ileges of this House.’ After an ineffectual attempt 
to postpone the subject until Wednesday next, the 
main question was ordered, and the resolution was 
agreed to. Yeas 153, Nays 49. 

The debate was a very earnest and excited one. 

Mr Morris, of Pennsylvania, by leave, n:oved the 
following resolution of instructions to the select com- 
mittee just ordered, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That the select committee, this day or- 
dered, be instructed to inquire into the means more 
effectually to suppress the practice of duelling, and 
report a bill for this purpose, as early as it is practi- 
cable. 

Mr Evans, by leave, introduced a resolution for 
informing the Governor of Maine of the decease of 
Mr Cilley—which was agreed to. 

Mr Jenifer asked leave to introduce the following 
resolution farther instructing the committee just 
ordered : 


Resolved, That the committee, ordered this day, 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of pro- 
viding that if any member of this House, in debate, 


| printed. 
After | 
the resolutions were passed the House, on motion of | 
Mr Fairfield adjourned. 

Funeral of Mr Cilley.—The Intelligencer of | 





should so far forget the character due to himself and 





the House as to use language which shall be consid- 
ered so personal to any other member as to call for 
the censure of a majority of the bedy, the speaker 
first calling him to order, such offending member 
shall immediately be called on by the speaker to 
make an apology to the House and to the meinber so 
offended, and, upon refusal to make a sufficient apo- 
logy, such offending member shall be expelled his 
seat in the House, 


Before leave was granted as requested, the House 
adjourned. 

In the Senate, Mr Davis, of Massachusetts, con- 
cluded his speech against the Sub-Treasury se heme. 

In the House of Representatives on Thursday, the 
Speaker announced the following gentlemen as com- 
prising the Committee to investigate the causes ol 
the death of Mr Cilley: Mr Toucey, Mr Potter, Mr 
Briggs, Mr Elmore, Mr Harrison, and Mr Rariden. 
Mr Briggs and Mr Harrison were excused, at their 
request, on the ground of being already on other 
onerous cominiltees, 

A resolution was introduced and agreed to, res- 
pecting stenographers. 

The neutrality bill was again discussed. 

In Senate, on Friday, March 2, Mr Prentiss 
having, agreeably to notice, asked and obtained 
leave, introducing a bill to prohibit the giving or re- 
ceiving a challenge within this District to fight a 
duel, and for the punishment thereof. 


[This bill inflicts the punishment of death on all 
concerned in a duel which results in death ; from 
five to ten years’ confinement in the Penitentiary ou 
all concerned in giving or receiving a challenge ; 
and from three to seven years, for assault, defamation 
or zbuse, for refusing a challenge.] 


The bill was read twice, by general consent, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


In the House of Representatives, Mr Grennell 
and Mr Grautland were announced to have been 
appointed merubers of the select committee to ex- 
amine and report the cause of Mr Cilley’s death, &e. 
in the place of Mr Briggs and Mr Harrison, excused. 

The committee now is composed as follows :— 
Messrs Toucey of Connecticut, Potter of Pennsyl- 
vania, Bruyn of New York, Grennell of Massachu- 
setts, Grar.tland of Georgia, Elwore of South Caro- 
lina, and Rariden of Indiana. 

The bill reported by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, for the preservation of our neutral relations, 
was disenssed and was finally passed to a third read- 
ing. “Yeas, 130 Nays 45. 

In the Senate on Saturday the 3d inst. Mr Strange 
of North Garolina finished a speech he commenced 
yesterday in support of the sub treasury bill. The 
rest of the day was devoted to private bills. 

In the House, a report and a_ bili, proposing cer- 
tain aroendments in the laws of the District of Co- 
lumbia, was discussed a few hours, and then laid 
aside till Monday The Revolutionary Pension bill 
(an appropriation measure) was then taken up, and 
after Mr Curtis of New-York had addressed the 
House at great length, the bill was passed without a 
dissenting vote. Nothing else was done. 





MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE, 
In the Senate, on Monday, Mr Child of 
Worcester, from the investigating committee 
in the Franklin Bank, submitted a short addi- 
tional report on the affairs of that institution, 
which was laid on the table and ordered to 
The bill granting a bounty on fe 
production of wheat, was tuken up and passed, 

In the House, the report of the Judiciary 
Committee, on the order submitted some time 
ago by Mr Sturgis of Boston, was taken up and 
discussed at length. 

In the Senate, on Tuesday, sundry petitions 
were presentea. 

It was ordered that the President, Directors, 





| &c. of the Roxbury Bank, be summoned to | 


show cause why their charter should not be 
declared forfeited, 
In convention of the two Houses, Isaac C. 
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Bates, R. Rantoul Jr., and Charles Hudson were | 


appointed Directors, on the part of the Comé 
monwealth,of the Westera Railroad Corporation. 


The House proceeded to the orders of the | 
day, and resumed the consideration of the re- | 


port on the subject of alterations of the bank. 

In the Senate, on Wednesday, a bill was re- 
ported granting the aid of the State to the 
Eastern Railroad corporation, to the amount of 
$10,000. 

The Louse, was sometime engaged on the 
Report and Resolve, respecting the suspension 
of specie payments. 

A bill concerning Insurance Companies was 
read a third time, amended ; and after striking 
out the second section, passed to be engrossed. 

In Senate on Thursday an order of some im- 
portance relative to corporations was submitted 
by Mr Quincy of Suffolk, 

Resolve passed to be engrossed :—Making an 
appropriation for the Quartermaster-General’s 
department. 

In the House, Bill reported, concerning the 
purity of Elections, which was read, ordered to 
a second reading, ard to be- printed, 

Mr Huntington of Northampton, from the 
Committee onthe Judiciary, on an order of Feb, 
Ist, submitted a report, concluding that the re- 
fusal of specie payments, by any bank, is sucha 
violation of law that its charter may be declared 
forfeited, according to the provisions of the 40th 
section of the Revised Statutes. This report 
was made the order of the day for Friday, and 
directed to be printed. 

Bill passed to be enacted:—To encourage 
the production of Wheat. 

In the Senate on Friday March 2d, on mo- 
tion of Mr Motley of Suffolk, Ordered, That the 
Committee on Mercantile Affairs, &c., inquire 
into the expediency of so amending the law 
regulating Insurance Companies as to provide 
that in cases where the capital stock of a com- 
pany may have been reduced, said company 
shall be required to reduce correspondingly the 
amount of insurance on each risk, until the cap- 
ital shall be restored. 

Bills passed to be enacted :—To incorporate 
the proprietors of the Second Universalist 
Meeting-house in Lowell; to encourage the 
production of Wheat. 

In the House, Bills reported, to provide for 
the compensation of the Board of Education ; 
to protect the creditors and stockholders of cor- 
porations from loss by fraud or insolvency ; con- 
cerning the election of parish officers, 

Mr Lincoln from the same committee, to 
whom were referred the several subjects of the 
attendance of witnesses out of the Common- 
wealth, and of the attestation of contracts, re- 
ported that it is inexpedient to legislate there- 
on; read, and made the order of the day for to- 
morrow, 

In the Senate,Saturday March 3d, Bills pas- 
sed lo be enacted ;—Authorizing the First Par- 
ish in Brighton to sell parsonage property ; au- 
thorizing the North Parish in Weymouth to sell 
parsonage lands ; relating to Probate Courts in 
the county of Nantucket ; to incorporate the 
Trustees of the Methodist Episcopal Meeting- 
house in Bradford. 

The consideration of the bill for the punish- 
ment of highway robbery was resumed, and 
the question on its passage to a third reading 
was determined in the negative, yeas 9, nays 19. 

In the House, Memorial presented, of the 
Essex county Teachers’ Association, praying 
pecuniary aid; which was referred, 
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Bills reported ;--Concerning School Com- 
mittees ; in addition to an act to provide for 
the better instruction of youth employed in man- 
ufacturing corporations. 

The orders of the day were taken up, and 
several bills and resolves were read a second 
and third time. 

In the Senate on Monday 5th, Bills passed 
to be engrossed ;—To incorporate the 5th Uni- 
versalist Society in Boston ; jn addition to an 
act to incorporate the South Boston Associa. 
tion ; to incorporate the Ist Universalist Socie- 
ty in Andover; establishing additional terms of 
the Court of Common Picas in Middlesex coun- 
ty. 

In the House, Memorial presented, of the 
South Cove Corporation, in aid of a petition of 
the Seekonk Branch Railroad Company’s peti- 
tion.’ ! 

Bills passed to be engrossed ;—To defray the 
expenses of the Board of Education ; repealing 
part of an act concerning the destruction of 
noxiote animals. 

A bill concerning ministerial funds was in- 
definitely postponed. 

In the Senate, Tuesday March 6th, the bill, 
in additio& to an act to aid the construction of 
the Eastern Railroad, was read a third time and 
passed to be engrossed. 

The resolves against the annexation of Tex- 
as to the Union was taken up and ordered to a 
second reading. 

The committee on the Judiciary, reported 
that it is inexpedient to legislate on the sever- 
al subjects of the alteration of town lines, &c., 
and of the amount of stock requisite to qualify 
a stockholder to become a director of a bank ; 
read and accepted. 

Notice was given of the decease of John 
Pierce Jr of Somerset, a member of the House. 
Appropriate resolves were adopted expressive 
of the respect entertained for the deceased, and 
of sympathy with his family in their bereave- 
ment, 

In the Senate,Wednesday 7th, Bills reported ; 
Concerning Insurance Companies, without 
amendment; to authorize the Boston and Low- 
ell Railroad Corporation to increase its capital 
stock, 

An order from the House, of instructions to | 
the Committee on Duelling, was read, and laid | 
on the table, 

In the: House on motion of Mr Rantoul of 
Glo«cester, Ordered, That the Committe on the | 
subject of duelling be instructed to inquire into 
the expediency of requesting the Represente- 
tives of this Commonwealth in Congress to pro- 
pose and use all reasonable exertions to effect 
the expulsion from Congress of any and all per- 
sons Concerned as principal, abettors or acces- 
sories in the duel which resulted in the death 
of the late Jonathan Cilley ; sent up for con- 
currence, 


\ 


sinuggling of foreign lottery tickets, since the aboli- 


just decided, in the most solemn mode, and after va- 


} were called to the peerage alter the dissolution. The 


a prosperous condition. Among the foremost is men - 
tioned the academy of Madame Vealour, for the in - 
struction of young ladics, in which there are 210 pu - 
pils. In this establishment 110 are taught gratuitous - 
ly, while others pay in proportion to the branche: 

which they learn. The children in this school are 

taught reading, wri:ing, French grammar, sacrec: 
history and geography, and are instructed in needle- 
work, A school for young Moors exclusively has 
been established during the current year, and already 


and calcul ation; besides which they receive infor - 
mation on European matters, and are exercised iri 
studies which convey precise and accurate knowl 
edge touching the principal discoveriesin science, 
the condition of Europe, and the power of France.— 
The pupils are, in the main intelligent and full of 
zeal. Instruction at Oran and Bona is as yet confin- 
ed to the primary schools, of which there are at the 
former place four, two male and two female ; and at 
the latter two, one for male and the other for females. 

The same article contains a tabular statement, from 
which it appears that the number of institutions and 
of pupils attached to them is as follows :— 


The College of Algiers has 85 pupils. | 
The Common School for boys, 503 
The Private School for boys, 37 
The Common Schools for girls, 45 
The Private Schools for girls, 334 
Making a total of 1004 


Of whom 802 are Europeans, 180 Moors, 37 Jews, 
and 80 Jewesses. 


. FRANCE. 

Gambling in Paris.—By a recent law the gamb- 
ling houses of Paris were to be closed with the close 
of the past year. A foreign correspondent of the 
New York American, under date of Dec. 30th writes 
thus :— 


As the gambling houses of Paris are to be closed 
on the 31st inst. at midnight, a great number of the 
master mechanics and heads of manutfactories have 
come to an agreement not to pay wages to their work- 
men until the Ist of January, in order to save as much 
as possible for their support. Of late the gambling 
resorts of every description have been constantly 
thronged to a degree which has rendered it difficult 
for the soldiery stationed to keep order, to accomplish 
this purpose. ‘On the 31st,’ say the journals, ‘ the 
crowd will rush to try for the last time the chances 
of fate.” It may be for the last time openly and le- 
gally, but to suppress or greatly diminish gambling 
in Paris is impracticable. The Director General of 
the Customs has just denounced the very extensive 





tion of domestic lotteries. 
Duelling in France.—The Court of Cassation has 


rious appeais, that Duelling is a crime by the laws 
of France, and that seconds are likewise within the 
penal code. 

Government of France.—About four hundred 
members et the Chamber of Deputies are present in 
Paris. The whole nu.uber of legal or inscribed elec- | 
tors, at the recent elections, was 198,836. Somewhat 
more than three-fourths of them voted, a much larger 
proportion than in 1831 aud 1834, In 1834 the whole 
number of inscribed electors was but 173,296, so that 
the body (the pays legal of M. Guizot) may, in two 
or three Justres, equal that of the State of New York. 
Three hundred and ten of the members of the late 
Chamber were re-elected. There are one hundred 
and thirty-eight new members, but tew of them old 
or elderly men. Twenty-three of the late Chamber 





Chamber ot Peers consists of three hundred and five; 














INTELLIGENCE. 
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Michigan.—The House of Representatives have 
adopted a resolution instructing their Senators, and | 
requesting their Represenatives, to vote against any 
measure which has tor its object the annexation of | 
Texas to the Union. Ayes 42, nays 4. 


The Legislature of Maine has repealed the law ) 
which allows creditors to attach pews in churches ; 


and consequently they new are tree from attachment | 
in that State. 


Evecution wasdone during the past year, in Mas- | 
sachusetts, on eight thousand eight hundred and for- | 
ty eight foxes, twenty-four wild cats, two wolves, | 
and one bear. The bounty paid for the destruction | 
of these animals exceects {34500.— Transeript. 


Manufacturing.—It appears trom the recent sta- 
tistical tables, that there «are in the various woollen 
and cotton manufacturing’ establishments in this com- 
monwealth, eight thousand six hundred and nine 
males employed as laborers. There are in these | 
same institutions eighteen tho:asand two hundred and 
forty-two females. 


The S:anish Bells.—Three of the Bells formerly 
belonging to Spanish Churehes, which we mention- 
ed a short time since, as having been sold in Europe | 
for old copper, and sent to New York, by the pur- | 
chasers, for sale there, have been purchased by Col. 
Fessenden, Engineer of the Eastern Rail Road, for | 
the Depots of that Cumpariy at Last Boston, Salem, } 
and Newburyport. They were landed at Central | 
wharton Monday morning. Each of them possesses | 
a fine musical tone, and may be heard ata great dis- 
tance.— Transcript, 


Meeting of the Congressional Temperance So- 
ciety. —The meeting of the Congressional Temper- 
ance Society, in the capitol, on Tuesday evening, 
was exceedingly gratifying to the triends of this good 
cause. The lower part of the Hall was crowded 
with a select audience, among whom we _ noticed 
Mr Adams, Judge White, and very many Senators 
and Representatives, with a brilliant assemblage of 
ladies. The galleries were also filled. The chair 
was occupied by the Hon. Felix Grundy, Senator 
from Tenuessee, President of the Society ; and the 
meeting was opened by prayer from the Rev. Mr 
Slicer, Chaplain of the House of Representatives. 
The Rev. J. Marsh, Secretary of the American Tem- 
perance Union, gave a brief view of the present state 
of the temperance cause in this and in foreign coun- 
tries, and offered a resolution, expressive of gratitude 
for the smiles of Providence upon the cause ; which 
was seconded by Hon Mr Hall, member of Congress 
from Vermont. The Hon. John Reed, member of 
Congress from Massachusetts, offered a resolution 
respecting the encouragement of temperance among 
seamen in the merchant service and the navy, and 
made some practical and excellent remarks upon the 
subject. His resolution was seconded by Edward 
(. Delavan, Esq., of the state of New-York. The 
Hon. Joseph Noyes, member of Congress fromm Maine 
offered a resolution, respecting the success of the 
friends of temperance, in reforming and saving the 
grossly intemperate; which was seconded by the 
Hon. C. Morris, member of Congress from Ohio. 
The Hon J. T. Randolph, member of Congress from 
N ew-Jersey, offered a resolution, declaring that both 
Hovises of Congress are entitled to the thanks of the 
coun try, for their prompt adoption of the standing 
rule, excluding spirituous liquors from the restau- 
rants of the capitol, which he sustained in a short but 
spiritea speech. The resolution was seconded by 
Dr Harvey Lindsly, of thiscity. A filth resolution, 
touching the progress of temperance in foreign lands, 
was offered by the Hon. Mr Briggs of Massachusetts. 
This resolution was seconded by the Hon. James 
Silk Buckinggham, ex-member of the British Parlia- 
ment, and to w!1om the principal part of the evening 
was given. Mr Buckingham spoke an hour and a 
half, and though afflicted with a severe cold, sustain- 
ed himself with great ability, and commanded the 
most silent attention. The meeting was dismissed 
by the Rev. Mr Rewse, Chaplain of the Senate.— 
National Intelligencer 


Education in Ohio.-—A tabular statement append- 
ed to the Superintendent’s Report shows that tor the 
yearending Oct. 23, 1837, Ohio had in operation 
4336 public Common Schools, and 3175 private, and 
that the former were attenced by 107,845 scholars, 
and the latter by 42,557. That the number of their 
school-houses 1s 4,378, and the value is estimated at 
$513,978. 


Education in Algiers.—It appears, by late num- 
bers of the Paris Moniteur, that the French Govern- 
ment has adopted measures for securing to Algiers 
and its dependencies the advantages of enlightened 
education. The following statement is condensed 
from the French papers for the 8. S.Jonrnal. 

The course of instruction at the college of Algiers 
embraces the French, Arab, Greek, and Latin lan- 
guages, geography, history, and the mathematics. 
The public course in the Arab language has, ander 

the auspices of the young professor who has charge 
of it, fully justified the hopes that had been enter- 
tained. 

The primary schools of Algiers are stated to be in 





| proximity of his large military force, but though in- 


| erate and sensible a head as Count Mole, was doub- 


more than two hundred rarely meet for business. 
This body is generally able, and loyal to the Dy- 
nasty and Ministry. 

c - * * * * - 

Stability in the government is the main desidera- 
tum for France. The frequent vicissitudes of min- 
istry shake public confidence. Il can say, asa wit- 
ness, that the ministerial interregnum of three weeks 
last winter was an awful period in Paris. The fac- | 
tions all raised their crests, and agitated on every side. | 
A number of the most experienced and intelligent 
politicians apprehended a violent revolution ; it would 
not have surprised many. The Chambers could do 
no real business. Mostof the foreigners ia Paris 
telt lively alarm. The Royal power, the executive 
function and dignity, seemed to go a-begging; dis- 
trust and fear of regicide seemed to be at their height 
within and without the Tuilleries ; reliance was plac- 
ed upon the firmness of the King’s character and the 





surrection might have been speedily crushed, it was 
still to be regarded asa dreadful incident. The ter- | 
mination of the dangerous suspense and manifold ne- 
gotiation by the formation of a cabinet with so mod- 


ly fertuuate. 


—_——— _— 


WARREN STREET CHAPEL. 

The course of Lyceum Lectures for this season | 

will close with a CONCERT, by the choir and a | 

few friends, on Tuesday Evening at half past 7 | 

o’clock. The music will consist of sacred melodies, 

Extracts from Haydn’s * Seasons’ and severai Glees. 
A few Tickets may be had at the door. 
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MARRIAGES. 
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In Charlestown, Mr Thomas Hall to Mrs Elizabeth 
Manning. 

In Cambridgeport, by Rev. Mr Paige, Mr Reuben 
W. Parker to Miss Susan Burnham. 

In Cambridgeport, on the 24th ult. by Rev. Mr 
Muzzey, Mr Orea Buckman to Mrs Rebecca Cum- 
mings, both of C. 

In Malden, on Thursday evening, by Rev. Mr 
Harris, of Saugus, Mr Richard Yeaton, of Thornton, 
to Miss Charlotte M. Tufts, daughter of Mr Nathan | 
Tufts, 

In Newport, R.I.; 27th ult by Rev. Mr Dumont, 
Mr Elisha F. Fales, this city, to Miss Mary T. daugh- 
ter of Nathan C. Hammett, Esq. 

In New York, Rev. Moses Marcus to Miss Mari- 
anne, daughter of Col E G. Honse, of this city. 

In Philadelphia, Ist inst., Hon. Heman Lincoln, 
of this city, to Mrs Hetty Gillson. 

In Peoria, Ill. 17th ult. George T. Metcalf, Esq., 
late of Dedham, Ms., to Miss Caroline Louisa, daugh- 
ter of Hon. Lewis Bigelow. 

In Manchester, Eng: Mr Samuel D. Bradford of | 
Roxbury, Ms., to Miss Julia Emma, daughter of Mr | 
T. F. Taylor. | 

















DEATHS. 











In this city of consumption, Miss Rebecca There- 
sa Reed, 26. 

On the Ist inst, Mr Charles C, P. Gale, Principal | 
of the Young Ladies High School—with an ulcer on | 
the brain. 

Of lung fever, Mr John Pierce Jr aged 32 years— 
member ot the Massachusetts Legislature, from Som- 
erset. 

Ip this city, Benjamin Dearborn Esq. 82. 

In Roxbury, Ann Maria Hill, wife of Mr George 
Hill, and daughter of Mr Ephraim Hartington. 

In Roxbury, Mr Francis Brinley, 66. 

In Concord, Mr Samuel Emersom, 62, tormerly of 
Chelmsford. 

In New Bedford, on Sunday evening, Mr Jona- 
than C. Parmenter, 35. 

In Pepperell, Mr George Blake, 26, son of Hon. 
George Blake of this city. 

In Manilla, East Indies, Sept. 17, Mrs Russell 
Sturgis, daughter of the late Mr John Hubbard, of 
Boston. 

In India in July last, accidentally killed by the 
fall of a tree, Rev, Jacob Thomas, missionary from 
this country. Mr T. wasa native of Elbridge N.Y. 

Also in India, in July last, of fever, Mrs Catharine | 








B. M. Hall, wife of Rev. Levi Hall missionary of the 
Baptist Board of Missions. Mrs H. was a native of 
Southbridge, Mass. 

In this city, J. S. Buckminster, son of Rev. 8S. K. 
Lothrop, 3. 
Peace! peace! the little bosom 

Labors with shor ning breath ; 
Peace! peace! that tremulous sigh 
Speaks his departure nigh— 

Those are the damps ot Death! 
I’ve seen thee in thy beauty, 

A thing all bealth and glee, 
But never then wert thou 
So beautiful, as now, 

Baby! thou seem’st to me. 
God took thee in his mercy, 

A lamb, untask’d, untried ; 
He fought the fight for thee, 
He won the victory, 


Re 


con tains 25 pupils, who are taught reading, writing , | 





And thou art sanctified. 
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ORCESTER’S Last Thoughts.«-Last thoughts 
on Important Subjects, in three parts 
1. Man’s Liability to Sin. 
2. Supplemental ilustratione. 
3. Man Capacity te Obey. By Noah Worcester, 
D. D., 1 vol, 12me. 

‘Itis the rare merit of the writer’s mind, that, 
though always moving onward in his investigations, 
he moves so cautiously, and with such reverence 
for the truth, and such distrust of himself, that his 
‘ Last Thoughts’ on every subject are invariably his 
best."— Christian Eraminer. 

Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO_ 184 Washington st. m 10 

ADY’S BOOK, for March—containing Queen 
Ad Victoria; Althea Vernon, by Miss Leslie; 
The Solitary Beauty, by Mrs Hofland; Lines by 
Mellen; Margaret Haines, by Mrs Seba Smith} 
The Victims of Passion; The Wanderer’s Story ; 
two pages of Music, &c. &¥c, $3 per annum, 
WEEKS, JORDAN & CO, m 10 


USSELL on Gesture, new edition. Rudiments 
of Gesture, comprising illustrations of coinmon 
fo nits in Attitude and Action, by Willi«n Russell, 
se cond edition improved, with filty six engraVings. 
To which is added, an Appendix, designed for prac- 
tic al exercise in Declamation; consisting of a debate 
on the character of Julius Caésat-by James Sheri- 
daia Knowles. This day published by G. W. PAL» 
M.2R & CO. 

Also--Russell on Enuneiation, cotitaining a 
statement of Common Errors in Articulation, with 
the rules of correct usage in pronouncing. Publish- 
ed end for sale as above, 181 Washington street, up 
stairs. m 10 
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NEW BOORS. 
VHE Great Metropolis 2d series. 
The Divorced, by Lady Bury: 
‘The World of Wonders. 
Vankee Notions, 2d edition: 
I’merson’s Phi Beta Kappa Address 2d editiori. 
Received by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Wash 
ington st. Mareh 10 
PECIMENS OF FOREIGN STANDARD 
LITERATURE. Vols 1 and 2, eontaihing Phi- 
losophical Miscellanies, translated from the French 
ot Cousin, Jouffroy, and Benjamin Constant ; with 
Introductory and Critical Notices; by George Rip- 
ley. Just published and for sale at TICKNOR’S. 
March 10 








. NOTICE. 

AY "R GRAHAM will deliver Biblical Discourses 
LV} every Sabbath day and evening at Amory 
Hall. The Seats will be free but collections will be 
taki:n up to defray the necessary expenses. To com- 
me sce at the usual hours. 

Mr Graham commences a course of Lectures on 
Diet and Regimen This (Saturday) Evening at the 
same place. At march 10 

MEDICAL BOOKS. 
ONSTANTLY for sale at TICKNOR’S, corner 
of Washington and School streets, all the popu- 
lar svorks in the various department of Medicine, 
comprising all the new works in Anatomy, Surgery, 
Theory and Practice, Chemistry and Materia Medi- 
ca, Midwifery and Medical Jurisprudence. 

Picysicians are invited to call and receive a late 
Catalogue of the above. Orders trom the country 
promptly syppliec. March 19 


LNOMUC, or the Golden Rule-—A Tate of the 
Sea, with twenty-four fine wood engravings— 
an excelient work for the young. Published by 
WEEKS, JORDAN & €U. 
121 Washington street, 


| OURS OF DEVOTION—Translated by Morris 
Mattson, second American, from the thirteenth 
‘German edition. For sale by JAMES MUNROE 
« Co. 134 Washington st. m 10 
ARLOR REVIEW—-La Revue des Salons— 
Journal of Music, Literature, andthe Fine Arts, 
-—4d pages English Micellany, 4 pages French, 4 
pages Music, with a colored cover, for 10 per annum, 
at 121, Washington st. 
m 10 





m 10 





WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 
PURE SPERM OIL. 
T. HASTINGS, 22 Merchants Row, has con- 
e stantly for sale Winter, Fall, and Spring strain- 
ed Sperm Oil, of first quality, for family use. Oil 
cannisters of various sizes. 
Oil sent to any part of the city, free of expense. 
jan 13 istf 








-DOARD may be obtained, ina gentcel private 
family, for three or four gentlemen, of quiet and 
orderly habits, by inquiring at this office. 

*." Parents in the country, who have sons coming 
to the city to reside as merchant’s apprentices, may 
obtain for them a safe and comfortable home, where 
the influences are favorrble to good morals, by in- 
quiring as above. eptf m3 


gg tere ate SERMONS..--Sermons on duties be- 
longing to some of the Conditions and Relations 
of Private Life. By John G. Palfrey, D. D., Profes- 
sor of Biblical Literature in the University of Cam- 
bridge. ; 

‘These Discourses of Professor Palfrey are entitled 
to an honorable place with those of Barrow, Tillotson, 
Secker, and Cappe; and they have the superior ad- 
vantage of presenting within the limits of a single 
voluine—of no ordinary typographical beauty—a nat- 
ural and systematic arrangement of most of the pri- 
vate social duties. For ourselves we have perused 
them with satisfaction and thankfulness to the author.’ 

Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO. 154 Washington street. m 10 


CIRCULAR. 
ILLIAM RUSSELL, respectfully informs pa- 
rents and teacheis, that his arrangements for 

classes in Elocution, are as follows: 

A class of Young Gentlemen, on Wednesday after- 
noons, at Chauncy Hall, Chauncy Place 

Classes of Young Ladies, on other afternoons, at 
their own residence. 

Lessons given to Individuals, and to classes in 
Schools, at convenient hours. 

Evening Circles tor English Literature and for El- 
ocution. 

Mr R. 
Chauney Hall. 











may be found at Mr Thayer’s Office 
3m d9 





NEXT TERM. 
HE next Term of the Charlestown Female 
Seminary will commence on Monday the 9th 

ot April next, and will continue seventeen weeks. 
Terms of Tuition. 

Yor English branches $10 

3 


« Languages—each for the 
“« Drawing and Painting 3 Term. 
** Music 10 s 


Board In the Seminary House is charged at cost, 
and will not exceed, including washing, two dollars 
per week. 

The younger pupils who board at the Seminary 
House will receive the particular attention of the 
Governess of the Institution. As some attention will 
be given to needle-work, they are requested to be 
furnished with such articles as they veed for that 
purpose, also one or more pieces of plain sewing. 

In letters for application it is requested that the 
age, attainments, &¥c., of the applicant be mentioned, 
that a suitable room-mate, and accommodations may 
be seasonably provided. 

m3 J. W. VALENTINE, Secretary. 


NAMES OF PUBLIC CHARACTERS. 
O be seen in the Massachusetts Register,—such 
as Judges, Governors, Justices, Counsellors, Ai- 
torneys, Sheriffs, Postmasters, Physicians, Military 
Officers, Ministers in every town, Literary Men, 
Officers in Banks and Insurance Companies, Officers 
of the U. S. Government, Foreign Ministers, Con 
suls, &c., Army and Naval Officers, City Officers 
&e. &c. For sale by JAMES LORING. 132 
Washington st. ° £17 


FOR SALE, 
HE PROSPECT-HILL FARM in Middletown, 
R. 1. This is one of the most pleasant sitaations 
that the eye can view on Rhede Island; it is about 
one mile from Newport line, on the main road; it 
contains about 80 acres of first rate land, enclosed in 
17 lots,with stone walls, and 31 gates made of yel- 
low pine and several iron gates with granite stone 
posts. The farm is well watered by springs in 10 
lots, some of which are never known to fail. There 
is a beautiful grove consisting of a great number of 
wood trees, and one of the handsomest Orchards on 
the Island, containing 20 different kinds of the best 
selection of truit trees the country can afford, with 
hundreds of Sycamore trees. A well of water near 
the door wasbes equal to rain water. The House is 
two storics high, of a good size and well finished, 
stone Barn, Cribb, Carriage House, Summer House, 
Sheep House, Workshop, and every other conven- 
ience necessary. 
Apply to Capt. BORDEN woopD, Newport. 
BENJ. BROWN, Esq., Portsmouth. 
HENRY BASTOW, Esq., New York. 
MR. DAVID REED, Boston 
Newport, R. I, Feb. 20th, 1838. 
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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER’ 


Why should we mourn, that all things here 
Are doomed to fade away, 

Or that these frail and feeble forms, 

Are destined to decay? 

We know that, though the body fails, 

The soul can never die, 

But when it leaves its mortal frame 

It soars to worlds on high. 


God, in his mercies infinite, 

Sends all things for our gain, 

Though, in our cup of happiness 

May sometimes mingle pain. 

Trials and sorrows all are sent, 

As time will always prove, 

To turn our thonghts trom. things below 
And fasten them above. 


Then let us, since whate’er is given 
Is meant but for our good, 

Oh let us yield us to his will, 

And kiss the chastening roc. 

And say, as looking to the Cross, 
Exclaimed his dying Son, 

‘ Father, I bow at thy command, 
Thy will, not mine, be done.’ 


Philadelhpia. J. M. P. 





[From the Maryland Colonization Journal.] 


THE ENFRANCHISED. 


Among the emigrants who in the spring of 1837 re- 
turned to Africa, under the patronage of the ‘ Mary- 
land Colonization Society,’ was a man named Demba, 
old and blind—but a Christian. 


‘Old man! old man! with crisped hair, 
And cheek of ebon dye, 

What seek’st thou with such earnest air 
*Neath Afric’s sultry sky ? 

I saw thee on the vessel’s prow 
Long ere it near’d the land, 

And read wild wishes on thy brow 
To reach this burning strand. 


What tale hast thou of stormy seas 
When whelming waves rolled high ? 

What tidings from a distant clime, 
Old stranger ??>—No reply! 

He felt the palm leaves fresh and cool 
Sweep o’er his wither’d cheek, 

And then his sightless eyes he raised, 
With thoughts that none might speak. 


They gently took his groping hands, 
And on his footsteps led, 

To where in ancient times arose 
His father’s lowly shed ; 

And there the breath of spice and gum 
Rich o’er his senses stole, 

And low winds whispering thro’ the reeds 
Made music in his soul. 


Made music! such as still had slept 
Since boyhood's early day, 

When kidnapp’d, from his mother’s arms, 
They tore the slave away ; 

And while glad memory’s magic hand 
Light o’er her harp-strings ran, 

To prayer, upon the glowing sand, 
Knelt down that biind old man. 


He praised the God of heaven and earth 
For slavery’s bitter chain, 
For all the sorrows of his lot, 
Beyond the western main ; 
Since thus the Bible’s blessed lore 
Was to his soul revealed, 
The diamond-signet of the skies 
Which had his pardon seal’d. 


And sweet it was the voice to hear 
Of that enfranchised slave, 
Thus giving glory for a hope 
That lives beyond the grave ; 
And sweet to think those blinded eyes 
Should their Redeemer see, 
And from time’s dreary midnight burst 
To bright eternity. L. H.S. 


ON THE DEATH OF A LITTLE NEGRO. 
BY SUSAN FISHER. 


The Nobility of Portugal, when following their 
king to the Brazils, rendezvoused for some days at 
Plymouth. A captain took lodgings at Plymouth, 
and had to attend him two little negro slaves, to 
whom he was in the habit of behaving in the most 
cruel manner, frequently stripping them, and scratch- 
ing their backs very severely with the point of a 
penknife. The landlord, compassionating the poor 
boys, protected them from his brutality so lopg as 
they remained at his houxe. The fleet being ready 
to sail, the captain with his victims went on board ; 
but at night the little negroes succeeded in making 
their escape tothe shore, and hid themselves in a 
barn. Handbills were circulated, and large rewards 
offered for their apprehension ; but nothing was heard 
ot them until, one night, the landlord of the house 
where they formerly lodged, was surprised with a 
visit {rom one of them, who presented himnself be- 
fore him, trembling, naked, and nearly famished. 
He administered to their wants, and bade them con 
tinue in their hiding place. A man going into the 
barn, discovered them ; but, confused by their sudden 
appearance, he suffered them to goto the landlord’s 
who refused to give them up. Their master appeal- 
ed to the Magistrates, who appointed a day for a 
hearing. The landlord went to the Court, with his 
proteges clinging around him; and the result was, 
their informing the captain that his title to the slaves 
was forfeited; for by the laws of England, the moment 
a slave treads the British shore, he is free. 

The boys afterwards became a part of the estab- 
lishment of the Earl of Mount Edgconbe; but they 
always retained the greatest affection for their gen- 
erous protector, whom they used to stile ‘ Father.’ 
Some time afterwards, the landlord died, and the 
boys attended his funeral. From that period the 
youngest, whose name was Charles, was observed to 
droop; and though every thing was done to cheer 
him, it was of no avail. * My poor Father dead!’ 
the poor child used to say,‘ me die too:’ and ina 
short time, he died of a broken heart! 


Peace to thee, little stranger! 
The storms of life are o’er ; 
Here rest secure from danger, 
On Britain's sacred shore. 
Yes, thou shalt make thy pillow 
Where lie the brave and free ; 
Thy master o’er the billow 
Is not so blest as thee. 


Thou didst not die reclining 

Upon thy Mother’s breast ; 
Another sun is shining 

Where thou art doom’d to rest ;— 
Yet hearts of noblest feeling 

Shall mourn thy long last sleep, 
And softest eyes be stealing 

To bless thy grave and weep. 


Thine was the child-like spirit 
Which ever dwells above ; 
There, through the Savior’s merit, 
Begin thy song of love! 
The first-born sons of heaven 
Will not despise thy hue; 
Their mind to thee was given, 
So tender and so true. 


t 











CHRIS TLIAN 


REGISTER. 


























I will not pray that, hated 
By every wretched slave, 
The tyrant may be fated 
To perish in the wave ;— 
But I will ask, imploring, 
When I this life resign, 
My spirit may be soaring 
With souls as fair as thine. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 
FOUNDLING HOSPITAL AT PARIS. 
We extract the following interesting and 
touching description of this Institution from Dr 
Humphrey’s Letters published ia the N. Y. 
Observer. 











June 24. Took a long walk with my young 
friend and devoted guide, to visit the Foundling 
Hospital, It is a larger establishment than one 
would suppose could be needtul, even in a great 
and profligate city. It is a noble edifice, and 
very pleasantly situated at ne great distance 
from the Luxembourg. The first thing which 
arrested my attention, as we approached the 
main entrance, was an opening in the wall, 
large enough to admit the body of an infant, 
closed within by plain broad shutters, which the 
touching of a spring instantly opens, and pre- 
sents a soft cushioned box turning upon a pivot, 
so that the abandoned little stranger can be 
taken into the house, by some one who is al- 
ways ready to receive it. We were met at 
the door by one of the Sisters of Charity, and 
invited to follow her up stairs, into a long hall, 
where the sick are taken care of. Here we 
found several other females, tenderly minister- 
ing to the mothberless and suffering objects 
around them, The infants lay upon neat little 
cots, with white curtains, ranged on each side 
of the hall, and over the head.of which was 
pinned up a brief memorandum of the day when 
the child was brought in, the state of its health, 
&c. How many little creatures there were in 
the sick ward, at that time, we did not inquire; 
but O! it was enough to make any thing but a 
heart of stone ache, to look at them in their 
sufferings, and to hear their dying moans, as 
we passed from one end of the hall to the oth- 
er. Two had just expired; others appeared to 
be in the agonies of death, and ‘I praised the 
dead which were already dead, more than the 
living which were yet alive.’ 

In answer to the few questions which we 








proportion to those of Paris. And is it at all 
to be wondered at, that when, as in France, 
the majority of the more enlightened classes, 
disgusted with the senseless mummery of Po- 
pery, ‘swing from the moorings’ of Christianity, 
into the mad stream of infidelity, they should 
dye it with their own blood? When man has 
once thrown off all the restraints of religion, and 
all fear of death, and yielded himself up to the 
hurricane of his own wicked passions, he be- 
comes an incarnate demon, or worse ; for when 
were demons ever knowneither to turn and lay 
hands upon themselves, or to tear one another 
to pieces ? 








Anecporr,—The Rev. Mr . a Scotch 
minister of some honor, was one day walking 
through the streets of Edinburgh, dressed in his 
rough country clothes, when a young lady, the 
leader of a group of fashionable belles, survey- 
ed him through her quizzing glass rather more 
curiously than he thought consistent with fe- 
male delicacy. Seeming suddenly to recognize 
her, he walked briskly up to her, and seizing 
her hand with the familiarity of an ol2 acquain- 
tance, accosted her with— 

‘ My dear Maria! how do you do ?—how left 
you your worthy father and venerable mother ? 
—and when did you come to town ?” 

All this was expressed with all the energy and 
rapidity of a surprised recognition of an old and 
familiar friend——-and with an air of equality a 
little savoring of superiority. The astonished 
fair one had not time to withdraw her hand or 
to make a reply, until he paused, as if out of 
breath, and waited for her to-return his friend- 
ly greetings, looking her still in the face. The 
fine young lady had by this time recovered from 
her confusion, and hastily withdrawing her hand, 
said with some alarm—— 

‘ You sre mistaken, sir,’ 

‘ What,’ replied he, ‘is it possible, my dear, 
that you do not know ine ?’ 

‘ Indeed, I do not, sir.’ 

‘ Neither do I you,’ said the parson.—-‘ Good 
morning, madam ’—and making a ceremonious 
bow, he walked away. 

She was perfectly cured of quizzing stran- 
gers in the street. 


THE SEA CAPTAIN. 


The stage was crowded with passengers as 
it passed from New York to Boston. It was 
late in the evening when one of the passengers, 


asked, the principal nurse informed us, that a sea captain, endeavored to excite the atten- 


upon an average, fifteen infants are brought in 
daily—that more are received in the day time 
than in the night—that after remaining there 
eight days, they are carried away and put out 
to nurse; but that during this short period, three 
ont of five of all who are received die; and 
that very few survive their second years. What 
a picture! *Can a woman forget her sucking 
child, that she shou!d not have compassion on 
the son of her womb? Yea they may forget.’ 
They do forget. 


of these, between three and four thousand die in 
eight days from their birth, What a frightful, 
what a crue] waste of the buds and blossoms of 
life ; and all this, in the most polite and fasci- 
nating city inthe world! Politeness, elegant 
manners, fascinating conversation—what are 
these, without the restraints and purifying influ- 
ences of religion? And here the question arose 
in my mind. Is this great foundling hospital, 
with all its soft pillows and tender nursing, a 
blessing or a curse to the French metropolis ? 
Does it relieve more human misery than it oc- 
casions? Does it purify or deprave the morals 
of the people ? With the motives of its foun- 
ders I have nothing to do. They may have 
been exceedingly humane, however mistaken : 
and the benevolence of those devoted females 
who give their nights as wel] as their days to 
the care of these infants, [ see no reason to 
doubt. But may not thousands be induced, by 
the provision which is here made, to give them- 
selves up to licentiousness, and abandon the 
offspring of their sinand shame? A great deal 
of suffering is unquestionably relieved, and 
some children are saved, who, but for this asy- 
lum, would be left to perish. But does it not 
operate as a premium upon one of the most de- 
moralizing and destructive vices which can be 
named, and thus greatly increase the number of 
the sufferers? While both humanity and re- 
ligion require that some provision should be 
made for foundlings in large cities, it is a very 
nice question in ethics, as well as civic econo- 
my, how ample and how accessibie the provis- 
ion should be. There is danger of doing too 
much, as well as of doing too little. What 
would be the effect of creating an immense 
foundling hospital, with its opening in the wall, 
and cushioned box, and sisters of charity, in 
New York or Philadelphia ? Were the prince 
of darkness himself allowed to adopt his own 
measures for converting cither of these cities 
into a vast brothel, would not this be one of 
them ? Is it uncharitable to surmise that in 
Paris and other Catholic cities of Europe, such 
appendages to their abbeys and nunneries are 
so essential, that a licentious priesthood would 
find it extremely difficult to do without them ? 
Returning from the Hopital des Enfans 
Trouves, adove described, we stopped for a few 
moments at La Morgue, the place where per- 
sons found dead are laid, that they may be own- 
ed by their friends, Jt is alow square build- 
ing, close by the river, into which al] the bod- 
ies are brought every morning, as they are 
fished up from the Seine or found dead in the 
streets of Paris. You shudder as you enter 
this charnel house of suicides and assassination. 
From a damp and gioomy hall or entry, you 
look through a window into a long narrow room, 
where the corpses are Jaid upon separate biers, 
or wide forms, raised at the head to an angle 
of about thirty degrees, so as to give you a full 
view of the countenances, It is not uncommon 
for several of these biers to be occupied at once 
by male and fernale victiens, some in the bloom 
of youth, and others in the more advanced pe- 
riods of life ; and there is hardly a day in the 
year, but that you may see one or more dead 
bodies in the Morgue, They remain there till 
towards evening, when, if not claimed, they 
are buried, or carried away to the dissecting 
room. How many had been there that morn- 
ing, we did not learn. We found but one of 
the biers occupied, and that was by a fine look- 
ing man about 50. His neck and breast were 
exposed, to show the poinard wounds by which 
he undoubtedly fell. What a state of society 
must that be which requires the active use of 
the drag-net by the police, every morning, to 
prevent the river from being choked up and 
putrified by human carcases! Can you finda 
paralle! to this, in any Protestant city in the 
world! Many suicides and murders there are 
in London; but I was assured they bear no 





Here are annually between | 
five and six thousand helpless innocents, disown- | titute ; but they wondered that a man relating 
ed and abandoned by their guilty parents ; and such a tale, and telling of an escape almost 





| 


tion of the drowsy company by giving a rela- 
tion of his own situation, He had been to sea 
in a fine ship; in a dreadful storm his ship had 
been wrecked, every cent of his money and all 
his property destroyed, and every soul on board 
had been lost, except the captain, who had 
saved his life by being on a plank, at the mer- 
cy of the waves, for several days together. 
The company was interested in this narrative | 
they pitied the poor unfortunate captain, who | 
was returning home to his family entirely des- | 


miraculous, should confirm almost every sen- 
tence with an oath. Nothing, however, was 
said to him. In the morning when the stage 
stopped, a Mr B., one of the passengers invited 
the captain to walk on before with him, and 





they should step into the stage when it should + 


come up. The proposal was agreed to, They | 
walked on alone. Says Mr B., did I under- | 
stand you last night, the stage made such a| 
noise; did you say that you had lost your ship? } 
— Yes,’ That all the crew were drowned ex- | 
cept yourself? ‘Yes.’ That you saved your | 
life ona plank? ¢ Yes.’ Jet me ask you one | 


more question ; when on that plank did not you / 





vow to your God, that if he would spare yoar | 
life, you would devote your life to his service? | 
‘ None of your business,’ said the captain angri- | 
ly. The stage by this time came up, and they | 
entered it. 

Towards evening, as the stage was entering 
Providence, the captain informed the company 
that he could not sup with them, as he was so 
unfortunate as not to have any money. Mr B. 
takes from his pecket, and offers him a hand- 
some bill, ‘No,’ says the captain, ‘J am poor, 
yet I am no beggar.’ But, replied Mr B., I do | 
not give it to you as toa beggar, but as to an 
unfortunate brother. You must learn that I 
profess to be a Christian, and | am taught by 
my religion to do good unto all men, The 
Gospel prescribes no limit to benevolence ; it 
teaches us to do good to all,’ The company 
applauced, and pressed the captain to take the 
money. He silently put it into his pocket, 
without even thanking the donor; though his 
countenance betrayed uneasiness.—The com- 
pany supped together, and the captain bid each 
adieu, after having asked Mr B. when he left 
town. He was informed on the morrow at sun- 
rise. They then parted as it was supposed, for 
ever. The captain went home with a heavy 
heart, while Mr B, retired to rest, satisfied that 
he had honored his father who seeth in secret. 
He was surprised at the next morning at day- 
light, to hear some one rap at the door. He 
opened it, and beheld the captain standing be- 
fore him in tears. The captain took his hand, 





pressed it, and said, ‘Sir, [I have not slept a+ 


wink since I saw you; I abused you yesterday; 
Iam now come to ask your pardon. I did, 
while on that plank, vow to God, that I would 
live differently from what I ever had done; and 
by God’s help, from this time forward, I am de- 
termined to do so,’ The captain could not 
proceed; they pressed each other’s hand, and 
parted, probably to meet no more in this world. 





How To MAKE THE CoTTAGE sMILE.—A 
blacksmith in one of the Southern States, who 
had been fond of the soeia)] glass, and whose 
house and land were under mortgage, recently 
joined a Temperance Society. About three 
months after, he observed his wife busily em- 
ployed in planting rose bushes and fruit trees. 

‘ My dear,’ he says,‘[ have owned this lot 
for five years, and yet I have never known you 
before to manifest any desire to improve and 
ornament it in this manner.’ P 

‘Indeed,’ was her reply, ‘I had no heart to 
do it until you joined the Temperance Suciety. 
I had often thought of it, but [ was persuaded 
that should [ do it, some stranger would pluck 
the roses and eat the fruit. Now I know that, 
with the blessing of providence, this lot will be 
ours! and we and our children shall enjoy its 
products. ‘* We shall pluck the roses and eat 
the fruit.’ 


A watch consists of 992 pieces, while forty-three 
trades, and probably 215 persons, are employed in 
making one of these little machines. 


We want nothing but the return of apostolical sim- 
plicity, self-denial, and love, to bring a Pentecostal 








effusion of the Spirit upon our ministrations,— Bridges 








CLOCKS. 
BY MISS LESLIE. 


At St Mary’s church, in Dantzic, West Prus- 
sia, is a large astronomical clock, made in the 
year 1470 by Hans Duringer, a native of that 
city. It has been stopped for more than three 
hundred years. When going, it showed not 
only the hours and days of the month, but also 
the nightly position of the planets, aad was 
besides furnished with a variety of figures set 
in motion by the works within. The story goes 
that Duringer(who had obtained great celebrity 
by this master-piece of ingenuity) was invited 
by the citizens of Hamburgh to make one of 
the same kind for them, But the people of 
Dantzic, jealous that any other town should 
possess a clock equal to theirs, insisted on Du- 
ringer’s refusing the invitation, and finding that 
he could not be prevailed on to decline an hon- 
orable and lucrative proposal, they put it out 
of his power to accept it, by barbarously de- 
priving him of his eyes. He did not long sur- 
vive the melancholy condition to which he had 
been reduced by his wicked townsmen; and 
shortly before his death the blind artist caused 
himself to be led to the clock which had proved 
so unfortunate to him, and which was then in 
regular motion as usual, Feeling among the 
wheels and springs which he so well under- 
stood, and whose arrangement he perfectly re- 
collected, Duringer, with a pair of scissors, cut 
in two a single wire, of such importance that by 
Gividing it the whole mechanism was deranged, 
and the works could never again be made to 
move. All attempts to repair it have failed, 
and the clock is still silent and motionless 
though shown to strangers as one of the curi- 
osities of Dantzic. 

Clocks have been in use at least a thousand 
years. It is related in an old chronicle that in 
809 the Caliph Haroun Al Raschid (so well 
known to the readers of the Arabian Tales) 
presented to the emperor Charlemagne of 
France a clock to which small bells were at- 
tached, and in which, precisely at the hour of 
twelve, figures came out from twelve little 
doors, and then retired again, 

In the city of Basil or Basle in Switzerland, 
the clocks go an hour faster than elsewhere ; 
for instance, when it is but one o’clock in all 
the villages around, it is exactly two at Basle. 
This singular custom is dated, according to tra- 
dition, about four hundred years ago, during a 
period of hostilities between the Swiss and 
their German neighbors on the other side of 
the Rhine, which is here crossed by a bridge. 
The Germans had cencerted a secret attack 
upon Basle, thinking tu take the town by sur- 
prize in the middle of the night, and the sig- 
nal for assault was to be when the great clock 
in a tower at the Swiss end of the bridge should 
strike one. The artist who had the care of the | 
clock, being privately apprised of this design, 
caused the clock to be set forward ; so that at 
the hour appointed by the assailants it struck 
wo instead of one, In consequence of this 
the enemy, on hearing it, gave up the attempt; 
thinking that they were an hour too late, and 
that consequently their enterprize would not 
sueceed. In commemoration of this deliver- 
ance, the clocks of Basle have ever since struck 
two instead of one, being always kept an hour 
in advance. 

The patriotic clock maker, whose device had 
waved the city, afterwards constructed a wood- 
en head representing that of a Swiss warrior, 
and placed it near this memorable clock, by the 
machinery of which it is made to loll out its 
tongue every minute in derision of its ancient 
enemy whose territory begins at the other end 
of the bridge. This head has been repaired, 
renewed, and kept contemptuously thrusting 
out its tongue at the Germans for more than 
four centuries: the people of Basle seeming to 
think that so excellent a joke cannot be too 
often repeated, 

In the court-yard of the palace of Versailles 
is a large clock with only one hand. It is 
called ‘the king’s death clock,’ and contains no 
works inside, but consists of a face or dial in 
the form of a sun, surrounded by rays extend- 
ing tothe hour and minute figures. On the 
death of a king of France the hand is set to 
the moment when he breathed his last, and it 
remains unaltered during the whole of the next 
reign, and till his successor has also ceased to 
live. The custom originated with Louis the 
Thirteenth, and continued till the Revolution. 
It was revived on the death of the Eighteenth 
Louis, and the hand stil] continues fixed on 
the precise moment of that monarch’s death. 

Religious Magazine. 

Mathematics and Physies.—The word digit, ap 
plied to the 10 figures, comes from digitus,a finger : 
computation being in ancient. times, performed by 
the ten fingers. The first writer who used Alge- 
braic signs was Situlius, of Nuremberg, in 1544.— 
And the oldest work on Algebra is that of Diophan- 
tus, who flourishd at Alexandria in the 4th century. 
Its improvers were Victa, Descartes, Newton, Euler, 
and La Grange. 

The hexagonal cells of bees presentthe greatest 
space with the least labor. The male cells are inva- 
riably 5-8 of an inch, and the female 13-60ths, «Ql- 
ways and everywhere. 

A man five feet six inches high, on the sea shore 
oron level ground, can see about three miles dis 
tant. 

A horse can perform the work of 7 men, or only 
of3 men, according to the work or position, but five 
is taken in the mean. 

The 26 letters of the alphabet make 403 quintil- 
lians of combinations; 20 make 21-2 quadrillions ; 
and 12 would make 479 millions. 

The mechanical powers may be reduced to three, 
but they are usually expressed as six, viz: the lev- 
er. the wheel and axle, the pulley, the inclined 
plane, the screw and the wedge. 

As every human being had two parents, these four, 
and these eight, in three generations; ancestors thus 
double in every generation of 33 1-2 years, and eight 
fold in every 100 years; so going back another 100 
years, or to 1730, the ancestry of every living per: 
son would be 8 times 8 or 64; in 1530 it would be 8 
times 64 or 512; in 1430 it would be 4076; 1330, 
82.768 ; in 1230, 221;344, in 1130, 2,097,152; and 
at the era of the conquest, the ancestry of every one 
of the English family was the whole population of 
England ; while on the other hand every one hav- 
ing children at that time was the direct progenitor of 
the whole of the hving race. In this way the aver- 
age powers of humanity and of animals are kept up, 
and without mixture families deteriorate in faculties, 
and become extinct. {Inone nation the people are 
all kindred in remote degrees, and had common an- 
cestry. 





Pana SERMONS.—Jast published at the 
cffice of the Christian Register—Sermons by Rev 
J. B. Pitkin, late Pastor of the Independent Christian 
Church in Richmond, Va., with a memoir of tbe 
Author, by Rev. 8S. G. Bulfinch. 

Alse for sale by C, S. Francis, New York, Kay & 
Brother, Philadelphia, and L. Reed & Co. Baltimore. 


PERIODICAL BOOKSTORE 
EEKS, JORDAN & CO., Publishers, Book- 
sellers, and Stationers, and Publishers or 
Agents for all Popular Periodicals, 
jan 27 121 Washington st. 


HRISTIAN EXAMINER NO. 85, tor March, 
1838. Edited by Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood, 
and Rev. James Walker, D. D. 
Subscriptions received by the Publishers, JAMES 
MUNROE & CO. No 134 Washington st. 
March 3 











VOICE OF THE PRESS IN FAROR OF THE 
‘YOUNG WIFE.’ 
Fourth Edition. 
[A new eflition of 1000 copies has been called for 
every month since it was first published.) 


HE YOUNG WIFE, or the Duties of Woman 
in the Marriage Relation. 4th sterotype edition, 
embellished by a beautitul steel frontispiece and 
Vignette. By Wm. Alcott, author of the ‘ Young 
Mother,’ ‘t:ouse | Live In,’ and ‘ Young Man’s 
Guide,’ and Editor of the ¢ Library of Health.’ 
Opinions of the Press. 

The following are a very few of the numerous 
highly commendatory notices of the above work, 
which have recently appeared in respectable period- 
ical prints in various parts of the country : 

* This is one of the best practical treatises of the 
day ; correct and thorough in its teachings—familiar 
and forcible in its reasonings and illustrations, as well 
as excellent in its intent and object, on every point 
of domestic economy and good deportment. The 
young wife (and many old ones too, as well as those 
who are neither) will find this volume an able coun- 
sellor and guide. We rejoice to perceive that the 
work has reached a second edition, almost belore be- 
ing known out of the city of Boston, and trust that 
another edition will not supply the demand of this 
city alone. A hundred thousand copies would not 
suffice for the whole country, it all who need its in- 
structions were prepured to receive them. The re- 
quirements of economy, industry, temperance, health- 
fulness, purity, &c. &c ,and all domestic virtues, are 
here most clearly set forth and cogently enforced. 
May they be as faithtully studied and heeded !’— 
New Yorker. 


‘It is replete with good common sense, sound rea- 
soning, scriptural testimony, and felicitous illustration 
from all sources. Our advice to every young wiie, 
and to all elder wives, who are willing to improve 
themselves and their families, is, to procure this book, 
and read it; and read it again and again, aad they 
will not fail to appreciate its worth.’—Boston Re- 
corder. ° 


‘ We find much to approve, little to cavil with, and 
nothing to condemn in this book. It is one of a class 
of books which should fill a shelf in every lady’s book- 
case.’--Ladies’ Companion. 

‘ We think it eminently calculated to do good, and 
weuld heartily commend it. Asa present, it is the 
most fitting one that can be made toa lady—-whether 
married or single, in the bloom or the wane. It is 
worth a thousand of the trashy annuals, with their 
rich binding and gilt leaves.’~- Portland Transcript. 


* It contains many excellent hints for the formation 
of the character of a good and useful wife.’— Christ. 
Register. 


‘It is the best book on the subjects upon which it 
treats that was ever made.’—Zion’s Herald. 


Published by GEO. W. LIGHT, 1 Cornhill, 
Boston. 3t ms 


GREENWOODS HYMNS. 
W. PALMER & CO. have just published the 
twenty-third edition of * 4 Collection of Psalms 
and Hymns for Christian Worship,’ by Rev. F. 
W. P. GREENWoop. 

This collection of Psalms and Hymns has been 
universally approved, by all persons who have ex- 
amined it; and has given great satisfaction where it 
has been used. 

The following are some of the societies and towns 
in which the book is in use, viz.—King’s Chapel, 
(Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood ;) Hollis street Society 
(Rev. J. Pierpont;) Second Society (Rev. C. Rob- 
bins;) New South Society (Rev. A. Young;) Fed- 
erat St. Society (Rev. Dr Channing ;) Bosten.— 
Cambridge, East Cambridge, Cambridge Port, Rox- 
bury, Milton, Dorchester, Chelsea, Marshfield, Wa- 
tertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Weston, Lowell, Lex 
ington, Newburyport, Scituate, Sandwich, Sher- 
burne, Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster, Chelmsford, 
Hingham, Ashby, Andover, Dover, Northboro’, Bed- 
ford, Ipswich, Greenfield, Beverly, ass.—Ports- 
mouth, Walpole, WV. H. Portland, Hallowell, Augus- 
ta, Bangor, Castine, Me.—Hartford, Conn.—Provi- 
dence, Newport, R. J.—Brattleboro’ Vt.—-Rich- 
mond, Va.—Savannah, Geo.— Mobile, 4la.— Alton, 
Tll.—and many other places in New England and 
the Southern and Western States. 

The book has lately been enlarged by the addition 
of about sixty Hymns. Societies or Clergymen wish- 
ing to examine it will be supplied with a copy gra- 
tis, by applying to the Publishers, Boston, 131 
Washington St. (up stairs.) 3 


SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
To Instructors of Primary and High Schools. 
HE Author of American Popular Lessons offers 
to Instructors a series of reading books, design- 
ed for the use of Schools. These books are intended 
not merely to teach reading for reading’s sake, but 
to suggest an intelligent method of instruction in 
preference to one merely mechanical. They attempt 
to communicate semething of the knowledge of na- 
ture, to instil the principles of a right conduct from 
the earliest age, to furnish elements of true history, 
and to form a just literary taste. The books are :— 


Primary. 
. Introduction to Popular a 
- American Popular Lessons. 
. Primary Dictionary. 
Progressive. 
. Sequel to Popular , Free 
Tales from American History. 
. Poetry for Schools, 
. Grecian Histo: y. 
. English History. 
. Biography for Schools. 
10, Elements of Mythology. 

The Introduction to Popular Lessons, is especially 
intended for the youngest class of learners. Its les- 
sons are exceedingly plain, and systematically de- 
signed to please and inform children. It is illustratd 
ed by numerous cuts. This book is approved by the 
Public School Society of New York, and is used in- 
their Schools. 

American Popular Lessons is consecutive to the 
Introduction, and carries forward the learner to a fur- 
ther knowledge of the elements of morality, the man- 
ners of men, and the habits of animals. American 
Popular Lessons has been extensively used for many 
years in town and country. 

Primary Dictionary, contains four thousand words 
in common use. It is intended to teach to think as 
well as to spell, and has been proved to be as useful 
as any book in the series. 

Sequel to Popular Lessons, isa first book of history. 
It regards history as a great lesson of morality, and 
constantly suggests the distinction between right and 
wrong. 

Tales from American History, form Nos. 9, 10, 11 
of Harpers’ Boy’s and Girl’s Library ; the severa, 
volumes form an entire serise, and may be used sep- 
arately and singly, or in succession. No. 9, embraces 
the important history of Maritime Discovery, and the 
Life of Columbus. This work is strongly recommend- 
ed by the best judges of elementary books. 

Poetry for Schools, is a series of Lessons on Poetry 
and Prose, fit for reading and declamation, and also 
comprising a brief system of rhetoric, and examples 
of English literature, from the age of Elizabeth to the 
American Poets. 

Grecian History, is the history of Greece, from a 
remote antiquity to the present time, and includes 
notices of the arts, laws, and institutions of the Greeks, 
t gether with the Geography of Greece; itis illustrat- 
ed by Maps and Engravings. ‘ 

English History, resembles the Grecian in its ar- 
rangement and execution, and attempts, in perspicu- 
ous details, to show the benefits of civilization and 
publie virtue. 

Biography for Schools. This work is intended to 
furnish a series of virtuous examples from real life, 
by means of which young persons inay be instructed 
in right action, by the genuine consequences of right 
and honorable conduct. 

Elements of Mythology. This work has been 
found highly useful in classical education. 

These Books invite the examination of teachers. 
They have been approved by the best scholars in the 
country. Without increasing its labor or expense, 
they greatly extend the common course of education. 
They are printed in the most convenient forms, and 
are cheap, and ot a durable fabric. 

For sale by JAMES MUNRUE & €O. 134 Wash- 
ington street. tf sept 16 


OW YER on the New Testament.—Critical Con- 

jectures and Observations on the New Testa- 
ment, collected from various authors, as well in re- 
gard to words as porntings, with the reasons on which 
both are founded. By N. Bowyer. Third edition, 
dto, London, One copy for sale by JAMES MUN- 
ROE & CO. 134 Washington st. {17 


ILTON’S complete Works—A beautiful Lon- 
don copy in} vol. royal 8vo, for sale by J. 
MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington st. {17 
ERIODICALS.--Subscriptions received: to all 
the current Periodicals of the day, at TICK- 
NOR’S, corner of Washington and Schoo! sts. 
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JOB PRINTING. 


LISAAG RR. BUTTS, 
Corner of Washington and Scheol Streets 
(OVER W. D. TICKNOR’S BOOKSTORE,) 
Executes in the best mannér and on the most 
reasonable terms, all kinds of 


Hlain and Oimamental Punting j 


Large Posting Bills, Shop Bills,— Blanks, 
Auction Bills, Hand Bills, — Billets. 
Bill Heads, Pamphlets, &c, &e. 


Business and Visiting Cards 
About equal to engraving, and at much less cost. 
Payment taken in Goods or Cash. 


AVY 


3 


I. R. B. has for sale on a long credit or for type 
metal or paper, 500 Ibs. Piea ; 3 fonts of Small Pica, 
of 300 Ibs each; 2 fonts of Long Primer, 400 Ibs. 
each ; 450 Ibs. Bourgeois; 2 fonts Breveir, 400 and 
200 Ibs.; 100 Ibs, Minion. This type is but little 
worn, and will be sold low. Also, Medium Chases, 
Pressing Papers, Ramage Press, Iron Press (Wash- 
ington,) Imposing Stones, &c., &c. 

epi4m sep 23 


RIDGEWATER TREATISES, English Ed.-- 
Buckland’s Geology and Mineralogy. 
Whewell’s Astronomy and General Physics, 
Kidd on the Physical Condition of Man. 
Kirby’s History, Habits and Instinct of Animalss. 
Prout’s Chemistry, Meteorology, and the Functions 
of Digestion 
Bell on the Hand, its Mechanism and Vital Endow- 





ments, 
Chalmers on the Moral and Intellectual Condition of 
Man, For sale at TICKNOR’S, 
feb 24 Corner of Washington and School sts. 


THE MILLENIUM. 
OR SALE at this office, Adventurous and un- 
popular views of the Millenium ; or the Thou- 
sand year’s reign of Christ on earth. 

Extracted from a manuscript work entitled a Pil- 
grimage from this toa better country; which may 
hereafter be issued in a volume. By J. Norton of 
Billerica. t24 





ARR’S Prayers.—Forms of Morning and Eve- 
ning Prayer, composed for the use of Families. 
By Jona. Farr. 

‘ The ‘Forms of Morning and Evening Prayer’ are 
among the best that have come under our notice,— 
at once calm and fervent, scriptural and rational; for 
which reason we doubt not that they will find gen- 
eral favor, among those who are accustomed to avail 
themselves of such helps to private or domestic de- 
votion. The volume is very neatly printed and done 
up, and contains prayers for every day in a fortnight, 
and eight morning and evening prayers for any day 
in the week, and a great variety of occasional pray- 
ers for families, and for individuals.’— Chr. Exam’r. 
JAMES MUNROE & CO. f 24 


Y Prisons.-My Prisons, Memoirs of Silvio 

Pellico, of Saluzzo: 2 vols 12mo, beautifully 
printed. A few copies, being the balance of the 
edition, for sale low, by J. MUNROE & CO. f 24 


CHANDELIER FOR SALE. 
OR SALE a good second hand Chandelier suita- 

. ble for a Meeting-house or large Hall. 

Also, two large Stoves, and seventeen hanging 
Lamps, the above articles will be sold low, (as they 
belong toa Society that have no further use for them,) 
on application to Saml. Smith, at the Courier office 
No. 4, Congress square, or to Moses Mellen, 38 Union 
Street. nis 


NEW ENGLAND TRUSS MANUFACTORY 
rP\HE Subscriber respectfully intorms the Citizens 
of Boston and its vicinity, that he continues 
manufacture Trusses of every description, at his 
residence, at the Old Stand opposite 264, No. 305 
Washington Street, Boston. (Entrance in Temple 
Avenue—up stairs.) All individuals can see him 
alone at any time, at the above place. Having had 
eighteen years’ experience, in which he has afford- 
ed relief to 1500 persons for the jast three or four 
years, all may rest assured of relief who cal! and try 
Trusses of his manufacture. He has had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing a great number of individuals afflict- 
ed with the most distressing cases of rupture at the 
Charlestown Poor-House, of which his father (Dea. 
Gideon Foster) is now, and has been for more than 
twenty-four years, the keeper; and he is now confi- 
dent he can give every individual relief who may be 
disposed to call on him. 

Having worn the different kinds of Trusses, more 
or less, that have been offered to the public for the 
last twenty years, from different patent manutacto- 
ries, and now continuing to wear those of his own 
manufacture, he is able to decide, after examining 
the rnpture, what sort of Truss is best adapted to all 
the different cases that occur. He has on hand as 
good Trusses as can be had elsewhere. Any person 
that purchases a Truss at this establishment, if it does 
not suit, can exchange until they are well suited 
without extra charge. 

J. F. F. manufactures as many as twenty differ- 
ent kinds of Trusses among which are all the differ- 
ent kinds: similar to those that the late Mr John 
Beath of this city formerly made, together with the 
Patent Elastic Spring Truss, with spring pads; 
Trusses without steel springs—these give relief in all 
cases of rupture, and ina large portion produce a per- 
fect cure—they can he worn day and night; improv- 
ed Hinge and Pivot Truss; Umbilical Spring Truss- 
es, made in four different ways; Trusses with ball 
and socket joints; Trusses for Prolapsus Ani, by 
wearing which, persons troubled with a decant of 
the rectum, can ride on horseback with pertect ease 
and safety. Mr F. also makes Trusses for Prolapsus 
Uteri, which have answered in cases where pessa- 
ries have failed. Suspensory Trusses, Knee Caps, 
and Back Boards are always kept on band. As a 
matter of convenience, and not of speculation, the 
undersigned will keep on hand the following kinds 
from other manufactories, which they ean have; if 
his do not spit them after a fair trial, they can ex- 
change for any of them:—Dr Hull’s; Read’s Spiral 
Truss; Rundell’s do.; Farr’s do.; Salmon’s Ball 
and Socket; Sherman’s Patent; French do.; Marsh’s 
Improved Truss; Bateman’s do.; Shaker’s Rocking 
Trusses ; Heintzleman’s India-rubber Pad, made in 
Philadelphia; Ivory turned Pad Trusses; Stone’s 
co., double and single; also, Trusses for children, ot 
all sizes, 

Any kind of Trusses repaired at short notice, and 
made as good as when new. 

(> Ladies wishing tor any of these instruments 
will be waited upon by Mrs Foster at their houses 
or at the above place. 

The subscriber makes and keeps on hand Steeled 
Shoes, for detormed and crooked feet, and is doing 
this every week for children and infants in this city, 
and from out of the city. Specimens of his work- 
manship mav be seen at the manufactory 

He likewise informs individuals be will not make 
their complaints known to any one, except when he 
is permitted to refer to them—it being a misfortune, 
and young persons do not want their cases known. 

That the public may be satisfied of his ability, be 
refers them to the Certificate of Doctor Warren, re- 
ceived more than three years since. 

JAMES FREDERICK FOSTER. 

Boston, February, 1838. 

CERTIFICATE FROM DR. WARREN. 
‘ Boston, January, 7, 1835. 

* Having had occasion to observe that some per- 
sons afflicted with Hernia have suffered much from 
the want of a skillful workman in accommodating 
Trusses to the peculiarities of their cases, | have 
taken pains tointorm myself of the competency of 
Mr J. F. Foster to supply the deticiency occasioned 
by the death of Mr Beath. Alter some months of 
observation of his work, I am satisfied that Mr Fos- 
ter is well acquainted with the manufacture of these 
instruments, and ingenious in accommodating thei 
to the variety of cases which occur. I feel myself 
therefore called on to recommend him to my profes- 
sional brethren and to the public as a person well 
fitted to supply their wants in regard to these impor- 
tant articles. JOHN C. WARREN’ 

feb 17 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 
BY DAVID REED, 

At 19 Water Street, Boston. 
CHANDLER ROBBINS, Eprror. 
TERMs.— Three Dollars, payable in six months 
or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, if paid in advance 

To individuals or companies who pay in advance 
lor five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. 

{FP No subscription discontinued, except at the 
discretion of the publisher, until all arrearages are 
raid. 
All communicatons, as well as letters of business 
relating to the Christian Register, should be address 
ed to Davin Rerep, Boston. 
MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. 
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